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Our Exchanges will find on page 362 an 
announcement of some importance to 
them. Weask them toread it curefully. 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Christian Union will move with- 
m the next fortnight to more commodi- 
ous and convenient 
Lafayette Place, a few 
of the Astor Library. 
two years ago 


quarters, No. 20 


doors south 


The 


from the 


removal 
noise and 
bustle of Printing House Square to 
the quiet and repose of Washington 
Square was an experiment, and was 
made tentatively and experimentally. 
The results have fully justified that 
movement ; the greater facilities for 
editorial work have told, not only in 
the comfort of the editors, but also in the 
quality of the editorial work done; the 
invitation to call, extended to friends, 
instead of interfering with has pro- 
moted the work of the editors, by keep- 
ing them in closer communication with 
men whose views and opinions have 
been of value in interpreting public 
wants and judging of public 
tions, 


ques- 
The circulation of the paper 
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-™ , on | 
has meanwhile largely increased, and the 


advertising has improved both in quality 
and amount. The business offices at 22 
Washington 


straitened for the requirements of the 


Square are 


paper; and two years’ dependence upon 
the telephone for communication between 
the editorial rooms and the printers 
has demonstrated the practical im- 
portance of putting them upon the 
same premises. In removing to 20 
Lafayette Place The Christian Union 
secures equally light, airy and quiet 
rooms for its editorial work, much more 
convenient and commodious accommoda- 
tions for its business offices, and admi- 


rable composing rooms, where it will 


have special facilities not only for its | 


own work but also for doing job work 
The 


nearer the center of traffic and more ac- 


of fine quality. new offices are 
cessible than the old ones; they are not 
over two minutes’ walk from Broadway 
on the West and Fourth Avenue on the 
East, and are easily reached by either 
Third or Fourth 
Avenue horse-cars, Eighth Street cross- 


Broadway stages, 
town horse-cars, or the Third Avenue “L” 
Road atthe Ninth Street Station. In the 
new rooms as in the old there will be 
conveniences for friends, and the paper 
will always extend to them a warm 
welcome, on the principle that “ the man 
who wants to see me is the man I want 


to see, 








THE OUTLOOK. 


The President has done a courageous and politic 
thing in vetoing the anti-Chinese bill. He puts his 
veto on the broad ground that a suspension of all 
immigration for twenty years is a violation of good 
faith and the treaty engagements with China, which 
allow us to limit or suspend but not to prohibit Chi- 
nese immigration ; that a requirement of passports, 
at a time when all Christendom is abandoning them, 
is a decided retrograde step ; that the law makes no 


provision for the transit of Chinese from east to | 


west across our country, a transit quite essential in 
the case of Chinese residents of Cuba and the South 
American States ; that we have profited greatly by 
Chinese labor in the past, and that the increasing 


trade with the East promises to be a great source of | 


national well-being for the future, a source which 
we cannot afford to ignore or cut off by shutting our 
ports in the face of Oriental nations, The veto mes- 


sage is accompanied by a memorandum received from | 
the Chinese minister, protesting against the bill as | 


in several respects both unjust to China and a viola 
tion of treaty engagements with her. The bill has 
been brought before the Senate a second time, but a 
two-thirds vote could not be secured for it, and it 
has therefore failed to pass over the veto, 


how too | 
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The true inwardness of this bill is a political bid 
| for Western votes; the true argument for it is 
| brought to the surface by a Western paper which 
cries out vehemently that the President’s veto will 
| lose to the Republican party in the next Presiden- 
tial election the votes of California, Nevada, Oregon, 
| Dakota, Arizona, Utah and Wyoming ; and the value 
| of the argument is weighed in the political scales, 
| and found wanting by the New York “ Herald’s” 
| calm announcement that only California and Nevada 
have a presidential vote, and they both went Demo- 
cratic last year. The fact is the Anti-Chinese bill was a 
Republican bid for Pacific votes ; the Democrats 
have outbid the Republicans; and the result is a 
grievous disappointment to the men who play at 
politics on the same principles on which they play 
at cards. As to the principles involved in the bill 
The Christian Union has no occasion to add anything 
to its previous utterances. Whatever evils attend 
upon Mongolian immigration are not to be cured by 
building a Congressional wall along the Pacific coast 
in the vain hope of shutting Mongolians out by Act 
Congress, 











If President Arthur does not make his appoint- 
| ments in accordance with the principles of Civil Ser- 
| vice reform, it may at least be said for him that he 
does not vivlate his professions. His recent appoint- 
ment of Mr. Worthington to the Custom House in 
Boston, we judge, has no other than a political 
reason, and irue Civil Service reformers will think 
none the better of such an appointment of a repre- 
sentative of the Grant section of the party because 
it is balanced by another appointment of a repre- 
sentative of the anti-Grant section. Mr. William E. 
Chandler may be the best man in the country to 
administer naval affairs, but the presumption is that 
his appointment to be Secretary of the Navy is 
simply a shrewd political movement to win over from 
the Blaine faction one of its strongest and not most 
scrupulous adherents. Senator Teller, of Colorado, 
has had an experience which should fit him for the 
post of Secretary of the Interior, though the country 
will watch with some concern to see what effect his 
railroad affiliations and his supposed anti-Indian 
prejudices may have upon the administration of his 
| very important department. 





The United States Senate has passed quietly, and 
almost without discussion, absolutely without a di- 
| vision, a bill regulating the counting of electoral 

votes in future Presidential elections. The bill is 
| substantially that introduced by Senator Edmunds 
| two years ago, and provides that each State shall 
| settle any dispute that may arise as to the electors 
from that State, such determination to be conclusive 
evidence of the lawful title of the electors. In case 
two conflicting tribunals claim to decide the dispute, 
the vote of the State shall be cast out unless both 
House and Senate concur in their judgment as to 
which is the lawful tribunal. This lawis sufficient 
to adequately provide for any immediate dangers or 
difficulties, but it ought to be followed by some radi- 
cal and well-considered provision for doing away 
| with the present complicated electoral system, and 
| the substitution of some simpler method of ascer- 
taining the popular choice of President. 








Now that the showman has gotten through show- 
ing up the American eagle, and making him flap his 
| winys and scold over the incarceration in dungeon 
vile of American citizens in Ireland, it appears that 
the bird had really very little to scold about. Sev- 
eral of the Irishmen were not naturalized citizens at 
all; others had been naturalized, or taken the first 
steps toward naturalization, merely for the sake of 
running to cover under the American flag in case of 
difficulty ; and one at least of the ‘‘ suspects ” coolly 
| told Mr. Lowell that he thought a war between Eng- 
land and America would be the best thing that could 
happen, and more than intimated that he was very 
willing to help bring about this international bless- 
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ing. In view of the apparently well-authenticated 
facts, the pathetic appeal of Mr. Blaine for Irish 
Americans called home by the exigencies of business 
or by a desire to visit once more their native land 
becomes slightly humorous, The American nation 
ought not to submit to the despotic and arbitrary 
arrest of peaceable and law-abiding American citi- 
zens, and their incarceration without charges and 
without reason ; but neither ought it to allow false 
pretenders to assume the American name for the 
purpose of sheltering themselves from responsibility 
for their acts in promoting sedition and privy con- 
spiracy, accompanied with assassinations. Mr. Lowell, 
by his clear-headed calmness, has secured the release 
of all but four of the imprisoned ‘“‘Americans,”’ His 
methods will be much more likely to settle ulti- 
mately the whole difficulty than would those of our 
too ardent and impulsive Irish patriots, or those of 
our equally ardent and impulsive ex-Secretary of 
State. 





'The pastoral letter issued by the Fourth Provincial 
Council of American Roman Catholic Bishops is 
mainly interesting to non-Romanists as a testimony 
to the extent to which the spirit of the nineteenth 
century is entering and modifying the church of the 
Middle Ages. This letter is addressed not to Protes- 
tants but to the faithful, and it inveighs against 
heresies which are supposed to be corrupting the 
church itself. The facts that it is necessary to de- 
clare that Catholics are forbidden to belong to any 
societies ‘‘ which have prayers, a religious hierarchy, 
or religious rite and ritual other than Catholic, at 
which the members are required to be present and 
take a part,” and that civil marriage is denounced 
asa sin, and marriage before a Protestant minister 
forbidden under pain of excommunication, very 
clearly indicate that members of the communion are 
prone to recognize non-Catholic worship as true 
worship and non-Catholic marriage as true marriage. 
The pastoral is explicit in its declaration that there 
is ‘*a growing disposition amongst a class of Catho- 
lics to teach that in some things the priest receives 
his power from the people,” aad it implies that there 
is a similar disposition to hold to the American doc- 
trine that all power is from the people, and may be 
recalled by the will of the people. We welcome this 
official testimony to the growth of republican princi- 
ples in spite of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, whose 
witness to the growth of public sentiment in their 
own church is much more valuable than their efforts 
to counteract it. The appeal to “‘ the generosity of 
of our ever faithful people to continue to support 
our Catholic schools” is very different in tone from 
those denunciations of Roman Catholics who send 
their children to the public schools, which have 
sometimes appeared over the sign manual of high 
Roman Catholic dignitaries. We can well afford to 
leave the public schools to be their own defenders 
against all attempt to create a religious prejudice 
against them ; it is only necessary to maintain them 
of a superior quality. 





A new and frightful assassination of a lady return- 
ing from chureh, and shot in her own carriage, is the 
latest horror in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, in a char- 
acteristic speech in the House of Commons, declares 
himself sensible of the gravity of the condition of 
Ireland, and his belief that the Land League is be- 
hind the awful crimes committed upon its soil. This 
belief is supported by the fact that none of the Land 
Leaguers, and we believe not even one of the Irish 
Members of Parliament, has uttered any denunciation 
of these monstrous crimes, A considerable public 
sentiment is developing in England in favor of a 
more stringent execution of the Coercion act. Mean- 
while the sentiment in favor of a modified home 
rule is apparently gradually extending, and we ex- 
pect to see Mr. Gladstone’s sentiments, which have 
been so violently denounced both in the House and 
by the press, adopted and incorporated in legisla- 
tion. An important Convention at Edinburgh has 
unanimously adopted a resolution recommending that 
all Scotch legislation should be effected, subject to 
the approval of Parliament and the veto of the 
crown, by Scotchmen chosen triennially by the 
voters of the burghs and counties. If this principle 
is extended to Scotland it will almost inevitably be 
extended also, sooner or later, to Ireland. ‘‘ Truth” 
is not a representative organ of any considerable 
English party, but it is difficult to see what answer 
can be made to its declaration, ‘‘ There is no more 
reason why we English should claim the right to 
make land laws for Ireland than for Canada or New 
Zealand.” 





France is pushing steadily forward toward entire 
secularization, Under the new education law no re- 
ligious teaching of any kind, however general and 
undogmatic, can be given in the school buildings. A 
new holiday is made of Thursday, which may be set 
apart for religious instruction if the parents wish, 
but as an adjunct and not as part of the school sys- 
tem. The passage of this radical clause in the Senate 
by a vote of 156 to 121 is a clear indication of the 
great change which has come over France in the last 
few years. Ten years ago it would have seemed 
almost impossible to separate schools entirely from 
religious instruction, but now an attempt to modify 
the law so as to allow a schoolmaster to teach re- 
ligion out of school hours was rejected by a vote of 
170 to 102, the Government declaring that even in 
the case of nuns they would not permit this privi- 
lege. So far as the feeling of the Assembly is con- 
cerned it is evident that Gambetta did not move 
without reason when he took the bold step of bringing 
M. Bert into the Cabinet, 








HOW TO SUCCEED. 


ME ambition to succeed may be and always 
ought to be a laudable one. Itis the ambition 
of every young man for himself, and of every parent 
for his child. It is emphatically an American am- 
bition ; at once the national vice and the national vir- 
tue. It is the mainspring of activity ; the driving- 
wheel of industry ; the spur to intellectual and moral 
progress. It gives the individual energy ; the nation 
push. It makes the difference between a people 
that are a stream and a people that are a pool; be- 
tween America and China. It makes us at once 
active and restless; industrious and overworked ; 
generous and greedy. When it is great, it isa virtue, 
when it is petty, it is a vice. 

By a petty ambition we mean the ambition to 
achieve not success but the emblems and tokens of 
success ; by a great ambition we mean the ambition 
to do and to be. True success is achievement. To 
be a successful lawyer is to succeed in making justice 
surer and law more stable; to be a successful phy- 
sician is to succeed in defeating the designs of death, 
and ameliorating the suffering of the sick ; to bea 
successful politician is to succeed in guiding and 
governing the nation in a way to conserve its peace, 
promote its prosperity, encourage its industries, 
stimulate its intelligence and virtue, insure its fu- 
ture ; to be a successful minister is to promote a 
higher moral life on earth and to afford preparation 
for all the ills of life, for the hour of death, and for 
the day of judgment ; to be a successful farmer is to 
succeed in compelling the reluctant earth to feed 
thousands of hungry; to be a successful manufac- 
turer is to succeed in turning the cotton from the 
field and the wool from the sheep’s back into cloth- 
ing for the naked, Success is not fees, nor office, 
nor salary, nor land, nor machinery, it is results ob- 
tained : harvests reaped, garnered, distributed ; hu- 
manity bettered ; the nation improved; the world 
enriched. Every man who leaves his home, his vil- 
lage, his nation, better off for his thoughts and deeds 
has succeeded; every man who has not, has failed. 

The Christian Union commences in this week’s 
issue a series of papers entitled ‘‘ How to Succeed.” 
They are addressed primarily to the young; second- 
arily, to all who are interested in the welfare of the 
young. Every young man and woman, every father and 
mother, every clerk, every employer, ought to read 
and ponder them. They are all contributed by men 
who have achieved success, and whose success has 
been achievement. Senators Bayard and Edmunds 
represent the highest, best and purest elements in 
our national politics. Their escutcheons are un- 
spotted. Even the American newspaper has been 
unable to find occasion to slander them, Dr. Willard 
Parker has carried healing and health and joy and 
comfort into innumerable families in half a century's 
successful practice in the commercial metropolis, 
Mr. Edison is revolutionizing the lighting of our 
great towns and cities by his magnificent invention. 
William Hamilton Gibson has learned art from nature, 
for he is a self-taught artist, and by his exquisite 
work with pen and pencil, in interpretations of 
nature, h> has taught myriads of readers through 
the pages of ‘‘ Harper’s” and ‘* The Century” maga- 
zines. Dr. John Hall has come a stranger to our 
shores, and, by his simple and single-hearted fidelity 
to his work as a preacher of the Gospel has shown 
in a large field how the highest pulpit success may 
be achieved by every true preacher in his own parish. 
Commissioner Loring has been chosen by the nation 
to be its guide in agriculture—the forgmost interest 





of the nation—because of his success in voluntary 
efforts to improve agriculture in his own State. Dr. 
Damrosch has won a more than national reputation 
by his service in developing a love for the higher 
forms of music among a people too purely commer- 
cial to be easily made pupils in any art. These 
are some of the men—for others are yet to be 
announced—-who will tell our readers the secret of 
their own success in life, in telling thom how to suc- 
ceed, They need no introduction ; and our readers 
need only to know beforehand what is promised 
that they may look for these articles with eagerness 
and peruse them with care. ; 

These articles are tracts, written on the most 
practical of subjects, by the most practical of men. 
Call the attention of your friends to them; adver- 
tise them; set them in circulation. Here is an 
opportunity for tract distribution of an entirely 
practical kind. With a very little effort you can, 
perhaps, do a great deal of good. Try what you 
can do, 








THE ANDOVER PROFESSORSHIP AGAIN. 


N our article on the Andover Professorship in 
last week’s Ohristian Union we were misled in 
one or two important particulars by the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tionalist,” which in its report of the Andover creed 
forgot to mention that the Professors are required 
to pledge themselves ‘‘ to maintain and inculcate the 
Christian faith as expressed in the creed by me now 
repeated, together with all the other doctrines and 
duties of our holy religion, so far as may pertain 
to my office, according to the best light God shall 
give me.” This was a rather important omission ; 
and we are somewhat surprised that so significant a 
clause of the pledge should have escaped the ordina- 
rily keen vision of the ‘‘Congregationalist.” In a 
public statement, the more important portions of 
which we publish in another column, the Andover 
Faculty meet explicitly and boldly the issue raised 
by the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” and pronounce them- 
selves defenders of freedom end progress of thought 
in theology. The Christian Union last week said : 
‘© Whether the oldest and one of the most honored 
seminaries in our land is to impose any creed what- 
ever, without the least alteration, addition or dimi- 
nution, on its faculty, compelling them to teach not 
their own living faiths, but the fossiliferous remains 
of once living but now dead controversies, is a 
question important to all the churches, and abso- 
lutely vital to the Seminary itself.” This question 
the faculty answer explicity as follows : 

‘*No institution is under an obligation to suicide. If, in- 
deed, Andover Seminary is immovably anchored ‘ to a spe- 
cial phase of orthodoxy in the past,’ it might as well be 
scuttled at once. The Founders, as already noticed, had 
other and nobler purposes. They aspired to found an in- 
stitution which should continue ‘as the sun and moon for- 
ever.’ Ifthe creed they left is to be so construed that it 
ceases to express the truths of a living orthodoxy, who can 
be found to accept it? If such a Professor should be dis- 
covered, of what benefit would be his instructions? Who 
would sit under them? Genius can accomplish wonders, 
but genius is not the slave of tradition, nor can it turn back 
the wheels of time, or step the progress of human thought. 
Young men may be misled by bold and powerful teachers, 
bnt they cannot be trained for useful service by men who do 
not understand their thoughts and aspirations, or who are | 
themselves out of true relation to their own age and its con- 
ditions of thought and life.” 

This is admirably said ; and it is conclusive of the 
whole question. As our readers will see, the Board of 
Visitors have declared themselves satisfied that 
‘‘Dr. Smyth is in substantial agreement with the 
characteristic doctrinal position of the Seminary.” 
That is enough. Let them now ratify his elec- 
tion. Why hesitate? Why delay? The issue is 
one they cannot escape if they would. And to refuse 
to confirm the election of a competent teacher 
whose views are in substantial agreement with the 
characteristic doctrines of the Seminary, merely be- 
cause he has been unjustly aspersed, would be an 
act of injustice alike to themselves, to him and to 
the Institution. 








A VERY ANCIENT REPROACH. 


HE “Popular Science Review” revives the 

charge of Thomas Paine, that evangelical re- 
ligion tends to immorality. Scientific morality 
teaches that ‘‘the penalties of misdoing follow 
necessarily in the very nature of things, and cannot 
be escaped.” 
be broken with impunity, because of the inex- 
orable causal relation between actions and results.” 
Evangelical religion, on the contrary, teaches the 
forgiveness of sins : ‘‘in the current moral code the 





It ‘‘teaches that moral laws cannot — 
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relation of cause and effect in conduct, as an inevit- 
able law, finds no place; nay, the doctrine that the 
consequences of evil-doing may be escaped is a per- 
manent ground of appeal to the evil-doer.” 

This is hardly even a new statement of a very old 
objection to the Gospel. It was employed by Celsus 
against the early Christians; repeated by Tetzel 
against Luther’s preaching of free and full forgive- 
ness ; hurled at Wesley for proclaiming pardon to 
the colliers of England. It is the old notion that 
law is a power and love not ; that men can be kept 
decent by fear of penalty, but not made righteous 
by the power of love. The answer to it is—history. 
Gibbon will not be aceused of a partiality for evan- 
gelical religion; we cite Gibbon to answer Dr. 
Youmans, 

“Tt is a very ancient reproach, suggested by the ignorance 
or the malice of infidelity, that the Christians allured into 
their party the most atrocious criminals, who, as soon as 
they were touched by a sense of remorse, were easily per- 
suaded to wash away in the water of baptism the guilt of 
their past conduct, for which the temples of the gods [scien- 
tific ethics ?] refused to grant them any expiation. But this 
reproach, when it is cleared from misrepresentation, contrib- 
utes as much to the honor as it did to the increase of the 
church. The friends of Christianity may acknowledge with- 
out a blush that many of the most eminent saints had been 
before their baptism the most abandoned sinners. After the 
example of their Divine Master, the missionaries of the Gos- 
pel disdained not the society of men, and especially of wo- 
men, oppressed by the consciousness and very often by the 
effects of their viees. As they emerged from sin and super- 
stition to the glorious hope of immortality, they resolved to 
devote themselves to a life not only of virtue but of peni- 
tence. The desire of perfection became the ruling passion 
of their soul. Tertullian with an honest pride could 
boast that very few Christians had suffered by the hand of 
the executioner except on account of their religion. Their 
serious and sequestered life, averse to the gay luxury of the 
age, inured them to chastity, temperance, economy, and all 
the sober and industrious virtues.” 

If the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly ” desires further 
information as to the actual effect which evangelical re- 
ligion has produced on the morals of the community, 
it will be found in abundance in Lecky’s ‘‘ History of 
European Morals,” in the same author's ‘‘ History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century,” and in Profes- 
sor Draper’s ‘‘ History of the Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe ;” and none of these authors will be 
accused of being eulogists of Christianity. We leave 
the ‘‘ Review” to settle with Gibbon which horn of 
his dilemma it will accept; whether this revival of 
this ‘‘ very ancient reproach” has been ‘‘ suggested 
by the ignorance or the malice of infidelity,” we will 
not undertake to determine, 








A MISSOURI SAINT. 


T. JAMES—St. Jesse James—is the latest con- 
tribution of America to the noble army of saints 
and martyrs. He was the son of a Baptist minister 
of Missouri; at fourteen years of age applied for a 
post in Quantrell’s band of guerillas and was refused 
becanse too young, though certainly not of too ten- 
der an age ; vindicated his right to the coveted posi- 
tion by several cut-throat exploits on his own ac- 
count, and soon became a member and then a leader 
of the gang ; helped to sack Lawrence, Kansas, and 
to murder nearly every male inhabitant ; captured a 
railroad train near Centralia, Mo., and killed in cold 
blood thirty-two sick and helpless men whose only 
offense was that of being Union soldiers on the way 
to hospital ; abandoned guerilla business at the close 
of the war and went into train and bank robbing ; 
became the terror of Kentucky and Missouri; lived 
from 1868 to 1882 always with a price, and a steadily 
increasing price, upon his head ; deserted his own 
gang, like the coward that he was, whenever his 
gang was hotly pursued and capture was imminent ; 
showed his bravery never except in shooting the 
inoffensive and terrifying or murdering the unarmed ; 
and was always as ready to run from the well-armed 
as to murder the helpless. At last the offer of 
$10,000 for him, ‘‘dead or alive,” stimulated the 
cupidity of two of his gang ; and in his own house, 
while unarmed and dusting some of the pictures on 
his walls, he was shot through the head like the mad 
dog that he was. 

Death seems to settle all accounts ; and no sooner 
was this murderous villain dead than the whole com- 
munity set to work with extraordinary unanimity to 
canonize him, His funeral was an ovation ; the at- 
tendant throng crowded the Baptist church, ‘‘ where 
he was converted in 1866”—heavens ! what sort of a 
man would he have been if he had not been con- 
verted— ; the sheriff and under-sheriff acted among 
the pall-bearers ; the services were opened with the 
hymn, ‘‘ What a friend we have in Jesus” ; the offi- 
ciating ministers comforted the stricken community 





with extracts from the plaints of Job and David, and 
with a comforting discourse on Christ’s forbearance 
and forgiveness of sins ; and, finally, the procession 
to the grave was one of immense propoftions. 

Out upon such a religion as this. If a Dr. Thomas 
intimates that there may be perhaps a probation in 
another world for those who seem to have had no 
true probation in this, he is turned out of the fellow- 
ship of the church as a heretic. Ifa Mr. Jones and 
a Mr. Martin send a free-booter and a life-long rob- 
ber and murderer straight to heaven in a chariot of fire, 
without as much as a baptismal bath by the way, 
will any church call them to account for their false- 
ness to the law of God and the sacredness of mo- 
rality ? “ We shall see. 








NOTES. 


The ‘‘Charity Organization Society of the City of New 


York” is @ move in the right direction which ought to have 
the hearty co-operation and support of our citizens. The 
charities of New York are great in number, and represent a 
large amount of capital. They have hitherto acted with- 
out concert, and without any sort of supervision, and 
although they have done a noble work their usefulness 
has been largely reduced by lack of organization. The 
new society proposes to remedy this defect by fur- 
nishing means of communication between churches and 
charitable agencies of the city, public and private; by 
studying and introducing methods of co-operation between 
them; and by reducing the opportunities by the unscrupu 
lous use of which the same person gets aid from several 
different societies. It will investigate the cases of all appli- 
cants for relief and report the real facts in the case; it will 
furnish visitors who shall give personal attention in all cases 
where such attention is needed; and will obtain from chari- 
ties and charitable persons relief for those who deserve it. 
The society will be entirely non-sectarian and non-partisan, 
is in the hands of men and women of the highest character 
and position, and now appeals for the sum of $10,000, which 
will be needed for the work of the ensuing year. Its appeal 
says: 

We believe that the charitable in New York City already give 
more than enough to relieve all need; and yet there are beggars on 
our streets, and there is deserving want which does not know where 
to go for advice and help. This ought not to be, need not be, 
would not be, could the purposes of this Society be carried out. We 
ask the sympathy and earnest co-operation of all churches and chari- 
table societies, of whatever creed or nationality they may be, as well 
as that of all patriotic men and women in New York. We ask help 
and membership from all who approve the objects of the Society, to 
enable it to set on foot, in all its departments, a work the need of 
which is felt and asserted by every one who has thought about the 
questions which anderlie the relations of wealth and poverty in great 
cities—hard questions everywhere—in New York perhaps more so 
than in any other city, and which, with every day’s neglect, grow 
harder, 


The family of Charles Francis Adams have done a plucky 
and sensible thing in arresting the blackmailers who at- 
tempted to make money out of the mishap of Mr. Adams, 
instead of quietly submitting to the loss of $18,000. In 
many cases of this kind a false family pride encourages 
crime and does great harm to the best interests of the com- 
munity. The Adams family, however, understanding per- 
fectly that such a transaction with a man of so eminent and 
pure @ life as Charles Francis Adame in no sense reflects 
upon or stains his career, have made all the facts public, and 
have cheated the blackmailers of their gain. Mr. Adams is 
in failing health and his memory is much impaired, so that 
he was an easy prey to the confidence man. It was not at all 
strange that an old man in such a condition should be de- 
coyed by a stranger of pleasant address, who pretended to 
know him, into a gambling-house and induced to sign a 
check in blank ; it is simply the result of physical infirmity. 
The Adams family deserve the thanks of the community for 
the sensible and energetic way in which they have dealt with 
the scoundrels who attempted to make money out of an old 
man’s misfortune. 


One of the pressing problems of the hour is the elevation 
of the colored people. They are increasing in population 
with marvelous rapidity, and they are here to stay. Under 
Presidents Hayes and Garfield, backed up by the influence 
of such Southern men as Senator Brown and President Atti- 
cus Haygood, the nation has been aroused to the importance 
of the only true method for the elevation of the ex-slaves— 
their education. The American Missionary Association has 
been one of the most helpful agencies in this work through 
its well-conducted schools and churches. We observe from 
the April number of the ‘American Missionary,” just issued, 
that the $300,000 for which its recent annual meeting asked 
for the current year, and which the experience of the five 
months of the year thus far shows to be essential to sustain- 
ing its work without embarrassment, is not likely to be 
raised unless the friends of the Association and of the colored 
people are awakened to prompt and generous giving. We 
add our earnest wish that the needed funds may be provided 
for so noble and so necessary a work. 


The American Institute of Christian Philosophy, of which 
Dr. Deems is president, is planning for another school of 
Christian Philosophy at Greenwood Lake the ensuing season. 
The plan involves a course of twenty-five morning lectures, 
possibly less, on philosophical subjects, with a supplementary 
course of evening lectures of @ more popular character. The 
Institute now numbers about one hundred and fifty members, 
all of them actively interested in the investigation of the most 
important current questions in philosophy and science, and 
the publication of the result of these investigations not only 
on the lecture platform but by the printed page. Members 








are entitled to tickets for the Summer School and also to a 
copy of the official publication, which contains papers read 
before the Institute; thus every ten dollars brought in by a 
new member not only adds impulse to free Christian thought 
and discussion, but also brings back a direct return to the 
donor. The membership list includes many of the most emi- 
nent leaders of thought in the country. 


It is difficult to see why officers of the Navy should be re- 
tired or dismissed for drunkenness if theylare to be imme- 
diately restored totheir former positions. Thishas been the 
usual course of procedure, and it is now proposed to make a 
wholesale restoration of all who have been retired, dismissed, 
or who have resigned to avoid court-martials. A very strong 
petition against the folly of such vacillation and the un- 
wisdom of such restorations has received many signatures 
among the commissioned officers of the Navy, who declare 
that the frequent restoration of officers dismissed for intoxi- 
cation is working infinite mischief in the Navy, by removing 
the fear of discipline and by discouraging the meritorious 
who have earned expected promotion by good conduct. 
This petition affirms that drunkenness is the most common 
cause of dismissal, and that to restore those who have been 
removed on this ground is simply to encourage the spread of 
the vice. 


The Sultan of Turkey, following the example of that 
eminent American philanthropist, Mr. Jay Gould, has re- 
cently made an exhibit of his cash capital. It has been 
generally understood that the business of governing Turkey 
has been somewhat unprofitable of late, and Turkish bond- 
holders have been more than dubious as to the value of their 
investments. The Sultan, therefore, has done a kindly and 
gracious thing in inviting Gen. Wallace and Mr. Phelps, 
two well-known Americans, to examine his treasury and to 
feast their eyes upon the great piles of coin and gems there 
collected. The account of this interview will be pleasant 
reading to the small landed proprietors who have been 
squeezed by Turkish tax-gatherers, and to the creditors of 
the Sultan, whose bills are understood to be somewhat over- 
due. 


The Blue Anchor Association has become an organ- 
ization of great usefulness. In times of war, famine, fire, 
flood or pestilence it extends the helping hand to the suffer- 
ing and the needy. It has supplemented the Government 
work in the life-saving service by sending tostations bedding, 
clothing, medicine and proper food for shipwrecked and 
suffering crews and passengers rescued from the sea. In 
this way it has supplied seventy stations. It aided largely 
in the succor of the Michigan sufferers; it has done much 
to increase the comfort of the marine hospitals, and is 
now collecting and distributing funds for the sufferers 
by the Mississippi floods. The office of the New York 
Auxiliary is at No. 58 Seventh avenue, where money or 
contributions will be received forthe Southwestern sufferers. 


Mr. Joseph Cook evidently does not share the curious an- 
tipathy to the religious reform in India under the leadership 
of Chunder Sen displayed by some religious newspapers. On 
the contrary, his treatment of the Bramah Somaj has been 
noticeably courteous and respectful. He has spoken in very 
flattering terms of Chunder Sen, who, in reply, asked Mr. 
Cook to tell the people of this country that a teacher and 
minister of Christ could always depend upon a welcome in 
India, and that the theism of the movement was akin to 
Christianity itself. Mr. Cook has made a very careful study 
of these striking religious movements, and his comments 
upon them will be awaited with very great interest. 


Jumbo has arrived, and his character proves to be even 
worse than was reported from the other side. He is not only. 
an animal of very bad and violent disposition, but his intem- 
perate habits are shocking. He drinks quarts of whisky 
every day and uses tobaceo with a profuseness which is dis- 
agreeable to comtemplate. Under these circumstances, 
where are the gentlemen who drafted the Chinese bill with a 
view to keeping dangerous characters out of the country ? 
Is it possible that they have overlooked Jumbo? A bill ought 
to have been passed at least two weeks ago prohibiting the 
introduction of dangerous and intemperate elephants into 
this country. 


New York is probably to be relieved of the necessity of 
providing for all the immigrants who arrive at this port. For 
years the State has practically cared for the great mass of 
new comers into the country. Hereafter a tax of fifty cents 
a head will be imposed on each immigrant, and the landing of 
paupers and those who are likely to become a burden upon 
the community is forbidden. This tax is levied upon the 
steamship companies, and the funds arising from it will be 
drawn upon to provide for the temporary care of the 
immigrants and to pay for the return of those who are ex- 
cluded. 


One recognizes a sort of poetic justice ip the practical re- 
sult of the performance of the Greek play in Cambridge last 
spring. The interest and enthusiasm excited by the per- 
formance of Sophocles’s master-piece has resulted in the 
establishment of an American school of classical studies in 
Athens. Thus after a lapse of more than 2,000 years the 
great poet repays the affection and steadfastness of the city 
which crowned him and his works. The selection of Pro- 
fessor Goodwin as director of the school is a fitting recog- 
nition of eminent scholarship and the finest qualifications. 


The spectacle of that eminent statesman, 8. 8. Cox, de- 
nouncing Minister Lowell for his obsequiousness must move 
even the most serious to laughter. It is curious how ram- 
pant and destructive to all British interests the average Con- 
gressman becomes when he hasan Irish constituency. These 
gentlemen would lay London in ashes every week if they had 
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their own way, and could do it without personal peril or 
expense. 


Dr. Wm. M. Taylor has been preaching a series of evening 
sermons on household religion to crowded congregations in 
the Broadway Tabernacle. The subjects have been the 
Christian Husband, the Christian Father, Wife, Mother, 
Family Worship, and the like. It is hoped by those who 
have heard them that these discourses may be collected and 
published in permanent form. 


The Rev. Dr. J. H. Eccleston, rector of Trinity Church, 
Newark, N. J., is evidently one of those men who have 
more regard for the exigencies of a work in hand than for 
the possibilities of personal advancement. He has added to 
his two declinations of Bishoprics a refusal to become the 
rector of St. George’s Church in this city. 


Dr. Taylor recently summed up the animus of the anti- 
Chinese bill very succinctly in this sentence: ‘‘ There is no 
form of aristocracy quite so despicable as the aristocracy 
of race, and the selfishness, cruelty and unchristian character 
of this spirit were never shown more strikingly than in this 
instance.” 


The criminal carelessness of the elevated railway com- 
panies in neglecting to protect the spaces between the cars 
has been emphasized of late by repeated accidents. How 
many more victims will be necessary before the companies 
can be induced to perform a simple duty ? 


The Rey. Dr. Bevan of the Brick Church will carry back 
to London something more tangible than the abstract good 
will of his congregation; to wit, the sum of over 36,000 
ec ntributed as a concrete expression of regard. 


The ‘‘ New Hampshire Journal,” not having the fear of 
the ‘‘Congregationalist” before its eyes, has wickedly and 
maliciously nominated the Rey. Mr. Jasper of Virginia to 
succeed Prof. Park at Andover. 


The reduction of letter postage from three to two cents per 
half ounce is much more sensible and will certainly be far 
more profitable than would have been the reduction of the 
tax on whisky and tobacco. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

{Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei. her 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer: 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


A REaDER OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION. It would be im- 
possible to give a history of the suits arising from the claims 
of the heirs of Anneke Jans vs. Trinity Church. The matter 
has been carried through every court of this State, and 
always decided in favor of the church. In Sandford’s 
Chancery Reports, vol. iv., a decision rendered by the then 
Vice-Chancellor McCunn seems just: ‘First, because the 
Church irrespective of actual title, by their possession of the 
farm for seventy-eight years, claiming it as their own fee 
simple, exclusive of any other right, under a grant in writ- 
ing had acquired a valid title tothe farm against all the 
world. But the law on these claims is well settled ; 
and it must be sustained in favor of religious corporation 
as well as private individuals. Indeed, it would be mon- 
strous, if, after a possession such as has been proved in this 
case, for a period of nearly a century and a half, open, 
notorious, and within sight of the temple of justice; the 
successive claimants, save one, being men of full age, and 
the courts open to them all the time, (except for seven 
years of war and revolution: ) the title to lands were to be 
litigated successfully upon a claim which has been suspended 
efor five generations. Few titles in this country would be 
secure.” There are unscrupulous lawyers who endeavor to 
persuade persons that they bave valid claims to the Trinity 
Church property, as the heirs of Anneke Jans. Such is not 
the fact. If the heirs of Anneke Jans ever had a valid claim 
it would be outlawed in consequence of the long undisputed 
possession by the Trinity Church corporation of the dis- 
puted property. 

JoserxH D. C.—The question whether you should pay the 
interest demanded by the mortgagee is too important to be 
settled by any answer given by a newspaper. You would 
best consult an intelligent lawyer living in your town. Laws 
of State of New York, 102d session, 1879, chapter 538, reads 
as follows: Passed June 20, 1879. Section 1, section one, 
of title three, chapter four, part second of revised statutes, 
entitled, ‘‘ Of the interest of money,” is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows: 

§1. The rate of interest upon the loan or forbearance of 
any money, goods, or things in action shall be six dollars 
upon one hundred dollars, for one year, and after that rate 
for any greater or less sum, or for a longer or shorter time, 
but nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to 
in any way affect any contract or obligation made before the 
passage of this act. 

§2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed. 

§8. This act shall take effect on the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and eighty. 


I wish to be informed in regard to John’s baptism. It is said by 
Orthodoxy that his baptism was not Christian baptism. What kind 
of baptism was it then, and wherein does it differ from Christian 
baptism ? Did not John baptize in the name of the “ Holy Trinity ”? 
If not, then in whose name did he baptize unto repentance and re- 
mission of sins? Please give me ail the light on this subject that 
you can without trespassing too much on your time, and oblige an 
old subscriber to The Christian Union. 

Piqua. 


Baptism at the time of John was used by the Pharisees as 
the rite of initiation of a ventile into the Jewish Church. 





The baptized was regarded as having washed away all his 
old errors and superstitions, and as coming out of the water 
a new creature. He was then said to be born again. John 
adopted this familiar rite, and preached to the Jews that 
they needed cleansing no less than the Gentiles; but he did 
not baptize them in the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, for the Son was not revealed nor the 
Holy Ghost given. He baptized simply as a symbol of their 
repentance, while Christian baptism is a symbol of admission 
into the community of Christian believers. The difference 
between the two is illustrated in Acts xix., 1-7. 


8. G. McM.—It is extremely doubtful whether a patent 
would be granted to a company to manufacture an article 
the process of which was printed in England before applica- 
tion for patent was made in this country. It is also very 
doubtful whether a company could obtain a patent for the 
manufacture of an article of which they did not claim to be 
the inventors, or to which they could not prove their right 
by purchase from the inventor or inventors. If the patent 
were granted for the manufacture of an article, the process 
of manufacture having been taken from an English maga- 
zine, it is more than doubtful whether the company owning 
the patent in this country would, in case of infringement, 
prosecute, or if they did in all probability the case would be 
thrown out of court: because it is evident they had no right 
to the patent in preference to any other person who chose to 
make use of the same printed article. 


GroreGe, Frankfort. Walker's ‘‘ Handbook of Art,” pub- 
lished by C. Scribner's Sons, New York, price $1.75; Rus- 
kin’s *‘ Elements of Drawing,” published by T. Wiley and 
Sons, New York, price $1; ‘‘Sketching from Nature,” 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., publishers, price 50 cents; ‘* American 
Drawing-Book, same house, price $6; Smith's ‘‘ Manual 
of Freehand Drawing,” published by 8. Prang, Boston, 
price $2.50; ‘‘ Elements of Perspective,” by Arthur Penley, 
88 Rathbone Piace, London, England, will be of great 
assistance to you in your proposed course of study and 
practice. 


A. 8. BacLey.—At the dedication of the National Ceme- 
tery, on Noy. 19, 1863, at Gettysburg, Pa., Mr. Lincoln closed 
his address with these words: ‘‘It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us, that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain ; that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the people, by the people 
and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 








HOW TO SUCCEED.* 
IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


By tue Hon. T. F. Bayarp. 
Rev. LyMan ABBOTT: 


Reverend and Dear Sir: I trust you will acquit 
me of any discourtesy in failing hitherto to re- 
ply to your letters asking me to contribute certain 
articles to The Christian Union, intended to in- 
struct young Americans ‘‘ how to succeed” in polit- 
ical life. My delay has been caused not merely by 
abundant and pressing duties, but from a distrust in 
the efficacy and value of such didactic essays in rela- 
tion to a subject so difficult of definition, and in 
which action and example must speak so much louder 
than words; and in relation to which it is so much 
more easy to lay down doctrines than to adjust their 
application to the affairs of daily life. 

When after many years of official public life I am 
asked whether a man can succeed in American politics 
without disregarding those canons of punctiliously 
honorable action which are essential in the private 
lives and intercourse of men, I should be self-con- 
demned if I failed to answer in the affirmative, and to 
say, further, that I believe whilst public duties and 
considerations frequently compel tke postponement or 
overthrow of private inclinations and personal predi- 
lections, yet in this the obligations to honorable and 
unselfish action are but super-added to the code of 
upright private conduct. 

It is true that a sense of public duty frequently for- 
bids the indulgence of personal and private desires, 
and prefers public fér private interest in a mode not 
always advantageous to the latter; and substitutes a 
colder and apparently less amiable and generous class 
of virtues than those which private life admits and 
encourages ; and that a subordination of many private 
virtues is compelled by the just execution of the trust 
of public power. Yet in all this there is no incon- 
sistency between an upright, honorable and amiable 
private life and a pure, patriotic and faithful public 
life; each, in fact,is a natural accompaniment to the 
other, and each fortifies the other in its sphere. 

I do not believe that ‘‘success” is or ought to be 
the great object, for at times it may be the highest 
duty not to succeed; where success is to be at the cost 
of fidelity to those principles which may be termed 
“abstractions,” but which are the ultimate, true, and 
only foundation stones upon which human society 
can securely rest. The youth who inscribes no other 
motto than ‘‘suecess” upon his banner will be apt to 
trail it in the dirt of low conflict. 


* Copyright, 1882. ‘ 





Success in obtaining official place and political 
power, success in gaining wealth or fame or that 
notoriety that sometimes passes for fame, may all 
be achieved by the sacrifice of every principle 
that keeps life sweet, and at the cost of manly self- 
respect, simple truth, modesty and personal integrity. 
We are not without examples of such “success,” 
which have caused many worthy men to feel that 
‘**the post of honor is the private station.” 

Here, in America, more than in any other country— 
and because of the responsibilities which always accom- 
pany opportunities—there is an ever present demand 
for a high and noble public spirit in our people. 
There is so much less excuse for an American citizen 
failing to interest and occupy himself with public 
affairs than for private individuals in other lands and 
under different forms of government. 

The interests dependent upon public care and con- 
fided to the American people are surely of equal mag- 
nitude, of as great importance and equal delicacy as 
any ever known to mankind. They must be admin- 
istered amid social and political forces that surge to 
and fro against the restraining banks of law and order 
as violently, and perhaps with more freedom than 
under other forms of rule. 

Full as much is at stake, and amid as many dangers, 
and the call to constant and patriotic duty is as loud 
and clear to every son of America to lend his best 
powers to secure and maintain the great ends of a 
free government of laws, to elevate its administration, 
and secure for it public respect and willing obedi- 
ence, as it is to any privileged and hereditary leg- 
islator under a monarchical and aristocratic system. 

While we have no rank or privileges established 
among our citizens we have as much need as any for 
noble men to serve the country and oppose popular 
passion and error, to resist the usurpation of power in 
all its shapes, and expose and throttle corruption in 
its countless disguises. To meet and battle with such 
dangers and abuses may not result in ‘‘suecess,”” but 
it will accomplish something better: ‘‘ Duty!” a word 
I greatly prefer. 

If any young American seeks to do his duty as a 
citizen, either by obtaining political position for him- 
self or bestowing power in the hands he believes 
most worthy of the trust, he may embark upon such 
a career without fear of deterioration in his personal 
character ; indeed, if he keeps clearly in view the great 
objects of government I believe he will be enlarged 
in soul and elevated in spirit. 

The discovery of much weakness and unworth may 
often pain and disappoint him, and he may weary of 
the work and long for rest; but his hands can be as 
clean and his soul as white at the end of the journey 
as when he set out upon it. 

Now in all this I am conscious that I have verified 
my belief that I should say nothing of practical value, 
nor added a new thought to the general stock. Never- 
theless at your request I have borne my testimony, 
which you asked of me in so kind and courteous a 
manner, and which is written not without much hesi- 
tancy, by 

Yours, truly and respectfully, 


UNITED STaTEs SENATE pet 
WasHINGTON, D.C, 


T. F. Bayarp. 
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GLIMPSES OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE. 


N a few quite informal letters, such as I might 
write to a circle of personal friends, I propose to 
give the readers of The Christian Union, who make me 
fee] as though they were personal friends by their uni- 
form kindness and consideration, some glimpses of 
modern England. The reader will bear in mind that 
these letters purport to give only glimpses, and glimpses 
sometimes give false impressions which a more care- 
ful examination cures; secondly, that they are 
glimpses of modern Excgland: the monuments and 
memorials which occupy the attention of most tourists 
I deliberately and intentionally pass by ; and, finally, 
that they are glimpses by a modern who professes no 
acquaintance with antiquities and comparatively little 
interest in them. 

For Iam hopelessly modern. I care much more 
about the England of to-day and to-morrow than about 
the England of yesterday and the day before. I stopped 
in Liverpool to study her wonderful dock-yards, 
instead of taking the first train to Chester to walk 
through her curiously antique ‘‘rows”; I spent two 
days at Manchester and four at Birmingham, and 
should hardly have made the pilgrimage to Stratford- 
on-Avon at all, if a friend had net proposed to accom- 
pany me there; I gave five or six successive nights to 
a study of the English Howse of Commons, and only 
enough to Westminster Abbey to recall a visit of ten 
or twelve years ago; spent more time in studying the 
model lodging-houses which modern philanthropy is 
erecting for the laboring classes than on all the monu- 
ments of antiquity in London put together; devoted a 
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Sunday to Canterbury Cathedral, but most of it to an 
inquiry into the question what the English Cathedral is 
doing for England in 1882. The modern newspaper is 
of more interest to me than the black letter folio; the 
English land question than the ancient charters; the 
cheap literature which is going into every household 


| 


than the sacred manuscripts kept under lock and key | 
in the British Museum; the Sunday evening lectures | 


given to a thousand working men than the Cathedral 
services intoned to a congregation of a dozen. I would 
rather read and write by an Edison or a Swan electric 
light than by that of a wax candle in the most antique 
brass candlestick in all Great Britain; would rather 
keep warm in a house equipped with a modern furnace 
than shiver by the side of the most wsthetic open- 
mouthed fire-place that the Queen Anne age has be- 
queathed to the age of ‘‘ Patience” and Oscar Wilde; 
would rather keep comfortable in an ulster than freeze 
in knee-breeches. 

Which frank confession may prepare the romantically 
inclined reader for disappointment, if it does not 
wholly disarm his criticism. 

Yet the most entirely ‘‘nineteenth century young 
man” can hardly fail to be affected somewhat by the 
indescribable air of antiquity and the sacredness of 
association which characterize Cambridge and Ox- 
ford. These are both cities of colleges. There are 
twenty-one in Oxford; seventeen in Cambridge. Some 
of the college buildings date from the eleventh century ; 
the verger shows you a stained-glass window that dates 
from the sixteenth century; your guide-book assures 
you that Oxford was a seat of learning in the time of 
Alfred the Great. You remember that these much- 
begrimed buildings were the inte)lectual birth-places of 
almost all the great men of English literature, the men 
who have led the thought and shaped the doctrines of 
England, and therefore of America. Who can fail to 
look with some interest on the college of Cromwell, 
and the room of Erasmus, and the pulpit of Latimer, 
and the library where Tennyson and Byron and Milton 
studied, and the great Hall whose walls resounded with 
the echoes of their dinner talk and laughter? Not 
even a hopeless modern. 

The English college is always a handsome architect- 
ural pile, built always with an eye to an imposing 
effect. The combination of rope-walk and candle- 
factory, which seem to have served as the archi- 
tectual ideal in the construction of the average Ameri- 
can dormitory, has never been known in England, at 
least not in Oxford and Cambridge. The college 
buildings arealm»st universally built of stone; enough 
of them were founded in the old monastic days, and 
for semi-monastic purposes, to give character to 
the rest; and the more modern have followed the type. 
The soot of an English city, with its volumes of black 
smoke from its soft coal fires, soon makes the newest 
building dingy ; so that the geweral aspect of antiquity 
is not broken in upon by any architectural anachro- 
nisms. The only new looking building I recall at Oxford 
is Keble College; the only new one at Cambridge is 
Newnham Hall. Even the Oxford Museum, though 
built, I believe, in 1860, might claim to be a century 
old, and the average visitor would be unable to detect 
the deception. 

The college is always built around an open court- 
yard known as the Quadrangle, but called, in college 
dialect, the ‘‘Quad.” Sometimes a large college will 
have two or three of these Quads opening into each 
other by means of gateways under the building. I do 
not think there is a college proper, in either Cambridge 
or Oxford, not built upon this general plan. The en- 
trance to the Quad is through a great and generally 
handsome gateway, passing through and under the 
building ; the entrances to the halls and rooms are 
always from this Quad—never from outside. This 
arrangement is disciplinary as well as architectural. 
No student can get to his room except from the Quad, 
nor to the Quad except through the great gateway. At 
ten o’clock at night the gate is closed. If a student 
enters after that hour he has to ring the porter up, and 
the porter makes a record of the fact. If this happens 
too often, or if the student comes in too late, or if he 
comes in with an unsteady gait and a too limber 
tongue, the fact is reported to headquarters and the 
young man is invited to the Head-Master’s room to 
make explanations. If he is an ‘‘out”—that is, if he 
lives not in college but in lodgings—his landlady is 
required, under penalty of a heavy fine, to perform the 
porter’s service of espionage and ‘eport the tardy com- 
ings-home to the college authorities. 

Each student has two rooms: a study and bed-room. 
Rooming together appears to be quite unknown. When 
I mentioned to an undergraduate that collegians in 
America often share their room from preference, he 
raised his eyes deprecatingly, and asked, How can they 
study? Tue solitary study-room is the rule every- 
where; at Eton, Rugby, Newnham, Girton, Oxford, 
Cambridge, the student, whether boy or girl, has his 
Own room; large ur small, a parlor or a cell, but always 
and exclusively his own. Some of the ‘‘Fellows,” that 


| of those I saw would be not less than 


| urgy. 





. . | 
is, graduates with honors, who have as aconsequence a | 


right to remain at the college, and are in receipt of an 
annual income there, have fine suites of rooms. 


One | 


friend showed me through his apartments, which in- | 


cluded a dining-room, drawing-room, library, bed- 
room and dressing-room; albeit I judge his quarters 
were exceptionally fine. But I saw no study less than 


| imagine an angel’s might be. 
| black, who looked as though some 


sixteen or eighteen feet square; I should think most | 


twenty or 
twenty-five feet by sixteen. This is the student’s home 
for six months of the year, and for three and a half 
years. Here he sleeps, reads, studies and eats. He 
furnishes the room as his means and taste may dictate, 
but it is taken care of for him by the college. For 
every five or six rooms there is one servant, who takes 
care of the halls, tends the rooms, and serves the 


breakfasts and lunches. For these the college furnishes | 


a certain ration of bread and butter; the rest the 
student buys for himself. I have a recollection of a 
most enjoyable breakfast with a Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. At half-past eight I knocked at his 
door, and getting no answer pushed it open and went 
in. Books lay piled up on small tables and in arm- 
chairs, and on the floor. The book-cases were full and 
spilling over. A cheerful fire was burning in the grate; 
a pot of hot water was simmering and singing on the 
coals; a covered dish or two were placed before the 
fire to keep warm ; the table, which the night before I 
had seen covered with books and papers, was now set 
for two, with the characteristic feature of almost every 
breakfast I ate in England—the generous loaf of bread 
upon a wooden plate, with the knife provided that the 
guest might cut as he desired. Presently my host 
entered ; dished the breakfast ; made his tea upon the 
table; carved the broiled chicken which his steward 
had left before the fire for him; and we ate as cozy 
and comfortable a breakfast as it was ever my lot to 
sit down to. 

The collegians all dine in a common hall; or, to 
speak more accurately, ina very uncommon hall. Din- 
ner is an important event in Eaglish daily life; and 
the dining room an important room. In the college 
it ranks architectually next to the chapel; no! I do 
not think I will even except the library. Imagine a 
great hall, in architectural design with its stained. 
glass windows, its massive oak roof, its marble floor, 
its wainscotting black with age, and its rare old carv- 
ing not unlike a church; imagine along its unwin- 
dowed side a rare collection of antique portraits of 
famous alumni; imagine two huge fire-places, either 
of them almost as big as a small room and quite as 
big as a large closet, with a basket grate of soft 
coal casting a cheerful radiance and a very moderate 
amount of heat out into the room; imagine long 
oaken tables extending three quarters the length of 
this long room; imagine a raised platform at its 
further end with a dou'le row of tables running across 
at right angles to the other tables, and you have a pict- 
ure, poorly etched, of the great dining hall of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, or Trinity College, Cambridge. 
I dined as the guest of Dr. Westcott at the latter hall. 
The students in their black robes were all standing as 
we entered; we passed down the hall to our seats on 
the raised platform; two of the Fellows took what 
looked like a bill of fare, and standing side by side 
looked over it together and intoned, responsively, a 
Latin grace. I hope the students understood the 
grace better than I did; but they did not look to me 
remarkably devout during the ceremony. The dinner 
was a four or five course affair: soup, fish, two 
kinds of meat, pastry, wine for the raised platform, 
beer for the undergraduates. There were plenty of 
butlers in dress coats to serve it. It was, in a word, 
quite a ‘swell affair,” and occupied a full three-quar- 
ters of an hour. Prayers followed in the chapel al- 
most immediately, and we did not go to dessert; but 
the day before, when I dined at Trinity Hall, the Fel- 
lows and their guests retired to the’ ‘combinativn-room,” 
where we found a crescent-shaped table before the fire, 
spread with nuts, oranges, figs and raisins, and where 
we cracked our nuts, and ate our dessert, and chatted, 
and sipped claret and sherry, or waited till the 
coffee came and sipped that, according to individual 
inclination, and told stories, and had the perfection 
of a social half hour by way of digester of a very 
good dinner. It should, perhaps, be added that 
dinner is ‘‘compulsory.” A record is keptof attend- 
ance; and if a student is habitually or even frequently 
absent it is accounted a bad sign, and he is calied on 
to explain. Cuompulsory attendance at chapel appears 
to be going into disuse; the proportion of ‘ cuts” al- 
lowed is large; and in many of the colleges a simple 
roll-call is taking the place of compulsory worship, 
The service is always an abbreviated form of the 
Morning and Evening Prayers of the Episcopal Lit- 
I judge that English students are not more de- 
votional than their American contemporaries. I 
dropped into the chapel of Curist Caurch Colleze, 
which is the Cathedral of Oxford. Tuere were twenty- 
three white-robed ecclesiastics and choir boys to con- 








duct the services, with two black-robed vergers as 
servitors ; and there was a total congregation of seven- 
teen men and women, and three small boys. The 
music was exquisite ; the organ-playing fine; and one 
boy had a voice like an angel’s—that is, like what I 
But, save one lady in 
great sorrow had 


driven her to the Cathedral service for comfort, and 
one weak-eyed and low-roofed young man, who bowed 
very reverently at nothing whatever on the distant 
allar when he came in and when he went out again, I 


saw no sign whatever of reverence in the somewhat 
small knot of supposed worshipers furnished by this 
city of 34,000 inhabitants, and University of 2,500 
students. 
I must leave some account of Uaiversity organization 
and student life ia the Universities to my next. 
L. A. 








PRELUDE. 
By Susan CooLipGs. 
FEW notes, half harmonious 
Aad half discordant, subtly blent, 
The master sounds aud touches, thus 
To teat and try his iastrument. 


Not music’s self, but its presage ; 
Not tune, but hint of tuue it fs ; 

Of better things the pledge and gage, 
And prized for what it promises. 


Just so the sweet musician, Spring, 
Mid blowing winds and dropping rains, 
Tightens and sounds each vagrant string, 
In odd, capricious, sudden strains. 


It is not music she essays, 
But jast hint of what shall be 

When earth and sky and nights and days 
Join in the summer harmony. 


And do we dream, or is it true, 

The grass so brown but yester-morn 
Has caught a subtly greener hue 

In sheltered corners of tue lawn ? 


Can there be buds upon the hedge— 
Wee, starry pointlets half unrolled? 

And were we blind to read the pledge 
Written in the willow’s penciled gold? 


And is it fancy that there breathes 
A vagrant perfume in the air, 

A scent of freshly opened leaves ? 
There are no leaves yet anywhere. 


Ah, dear Spring, stay thy flyiog feet ; 
Try all thy chords; play leisurely ; 

Though if thy preludes are so sweet 
What will the fini -hed music be ? 








CHURCH SOCIALS AND FESTIVALS. 
By C. H. W. 


HIS is a world of imperfection. All things can be 

improved, and among them church socials. If 
we are to discard them entirely, and give them doubtful 
names, what is there to substitute for them? Mankind 
are created social beings, and yet in the nature of 
things it is impossible, even in our churches, to receive, 
accept, and return in kind, invitations to each other’s 
houses en masse. In some churches—probably in nearly 
ali the churches in the city or in the rural districts— 
many in the congregation do not even know their fel- 
low-worshipers’ names, though meeting in religious 
worship week after week; and yet this is called and 
should be the household of God. A properly managed 
church social will gradually remedy this, and do much 
more in promoting genial influences among the mem- 
bership. It matters little as to the nature of the occa- 
sion, if it is only harmless and social, so it has in view 
the promotion of a good cause. Tuaere is something 
elevating in all efforts to harmonize discordant ele- 
ments. The deep toned bess-viol and trombone jar 
upon the ear if played only in solos, but mingle them 
with other musical instruments and a charming under- 
tone of harmony follows. In our churches we need 
one grand orchestral movement in which all the mem- 
bers must juin. 

In socials or festivals there is preparation necessary, 
and a well-organized church will call representatives 
of all classes to assist in this. Even before the time 
for the public social, through this source geniality is 
engendered. Then, when an entrance fee or supper 
charge is made, it places rich and poor for the time 
being on a footing of equality. It is a favorable time, 
too, for general introductions, both to the new pastor 
(if such there happen to be) and the unacquainted 
members and strangers. In many churches it supple- 
ments the treasury just enough to avoid a public col- 
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lection, and the burden of ministerial support is so 
evenly distributed as to over-burden no one. As to 
the motives of giving, we leave that where it belongs : 
to him who commended the widow’s contribution in 
the temple. It is certainly a very deep question in 
moral ethics as to who gives from the best motives 
and what is the method of methods in giving, or, more 
properly speaking, paying the just dues to the Lord. It 
the spirit of sociality can be all the better laden with 
the much-needed material ministerial support, so much 
the better. Pastoral visitations will be made easier 
and more profitable to both pastor and people by the 
social. The young converts can become better ac- 
quainted in these gatherings and gain much valuable 
information from earnest Christians. 

It was thought by many that such gatherings should 
be held in the residences of the members, but experience 
has proved the contrary. The lecture or Sabbath- 
school room of the church or the public hall evidently 
are the best adapted to mect the necessities of the 
case. It relieves the case of all individual superiority, 
and for the time being all gather on the same equal foot- 
ing. Music and literary exercises have been added with 
much success. <A genial, well prepared, brief address, 
or addresses, bearing upon the salient points at issue, 
have also proved advantageous. Then, too, the matter 
of money should be incidental, while the social and 
enjoyable part should be the main feature. All games 
of chance and everything of a doubtful nature in 
amusements should be excluded. A better under- 
standing and more general use of church socials and 
festivals is assured in the immediate future. They are 
organizations of which the pastors should be the presi- 
dents, and the ladies the executive committees, and al! 
the attendants upon the church services the members ; 
and whose duty it shall be to induce others, especially 
in the neighborhood, to attend. All this can be and 
will be given voluntarily, and ranks in all respects, in 
the unselfish performance of duty, with any other 
church work. The argument sometimes urged, 
whether Paul or Peter, or any of the Apostles, would 
do thus and so, sounds strangely when we remember 
the history of the then existing church. The terrible 
story of Ananias and Sapphira, and the using all 
things in common as they had need, will hardly apply 
now, and Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians in the mat- 
ter of giving and moral ethics does not condemn 
socials or festivals by a better state of things then 
existing. We can, however, imagine how both these 
Apostles and their coadjutors would gladly assist in 
any church enterprise ,purejand simple, for the purpose 
of promoting kindly brotherly feeling in the church, 
and adding something, however small the amount, to 
the finances of the enterprise. It certainly does not 
follow that all who attend church festivals of any de- 
scription do so for the sole purpose of getting some- 
thing more of a material nature out of it than the 
church affords. If it were possible, we should gladly 
have all attendants on the church services on the Lord’s 
day real worshipers, and yet, granted that all are not, 
have not thousands upon thousands changed from in- 
different hearers to real worshipers of God? So far 
as it is possible to make out the balance-shect we con- 
clude that church festivals accrue to the good of the 
cause. Any man can with pick-ax and shovel under- 
mine and destroy the largest building; but let him 
afterward be called upon to rebuild it in better form, 
and what then? Let us rather improve, and not tear 
down, and let it be done in the true Christian spirit. 








LONGFELLOW AND WELLESLEY COL- 
LEGE. 
By Mary Russet Barruert. 


“Y first sight of Longfellow was as when one ia 
a crowd watches for the passing of « king. 
Three hundred of us shared it together—ihe thrily 
with which the bud of anticipation blossomed into the 
beautiful realization of his presence ; the ever-repeated 
glances from our remote corners of the great dining- 
room up to the head table where he sat; and the con- 
tinual reassurances that our eyes must give to our 
hearts while we said to ourselves, ‘It is Longfellow; 
it is really Longfellow who is with us here.” <A few 
were privileged beyond the rest, in going with him 
upon our pretty lake in the first little boat that was 
Jaunched from the college shores upon its waters, and 
named the ‘‘ Evaugeline.” 

In the following autumn a second visit from the poet 
was planned for us, similar to the first, but a little 
more formal and elaborate. There were to be exercises 
in the chapel. He was to read to us—he did read to 
us a sonnet of his own. And we gave him flowers. I 
think that one is never more forcibly impressed with 
the exceeding difficulty of grasping and holding the 
present moment than in the case of some moment 
which should be for us especially ricit and significant. 
We look forward to it with mingled exuliation and 
awe ; it comes and is gone ere we are aware; and we 





four girls can only look back and know that it is a fact 
that the wreaths and baskets passed from our hands 
into his. 

Then for a few fleeting moments we heard his voice, 
and the day was over; but this time not without its 
token of remembrance. He would not let our love 
pass unrequited, and I think it was for the sake of al 
that the two who had been chosen to represent to him 
the appreciation of all received, a few days later, the 
one a copy of the words and musit of his ‘* Children’s 
Hour,” and the other a little napkin-ring of that 
‘* spreading-chestnut ” wood of which the ‘‘ Children’s 
Chair” is fashioned. 

I think that these very formal receptions, heartfelt 
as they were, were not wholly suited to his gentle, 
quiet nature, and on his last visit to us, in the summer 
of 1877, no such special preparation was made. He 
read to us again in the chapel—those touching lines 
about the ‘‘secret anniversaries of the heart”—but 
the gathering was unannounced, and, while it had 
thence an added charm, it is sorrowful to think that 
some who would have enjoyed it most thus missed it 
altogether. 

There was to be an evening entertainment in the 
room, and several of us were in a corner making fes- 
toons for its decoration. We sat where we were, and 

* proved our work 
The better for the sweetness of his song.” 
As our guests passed down the aisle, a voice we never 
dreamed of disobeying found an unobserved instant to 
say in my ear, “Give him your wreath, Mary.” A 
subtle sense of incongruity has sometimes stolen over 
me at the thought of that strip of very moderate-sized 
oak-leaves which I then gave to Longfellow as the sign 
of my reverential love. I have always thought that I 
would make oak-wreaths and other insignificant things 
better hereafter, lest a great poet should pass before 
they are finished. After all, the crown of the Olympic 
victors was but a wreath of leaves, and the simpler 
the symbol the more transparently can the thought or 
the feeling shine through. I know that my heart went 
out with more glad delight into this trifling and unex- 
pectedly prompted tribute than into any more cere- 
monious one that had been, or could be, devised for 
our making. 

But the best is yet to come. 
with your quartette to Cambridge,” wrote James T. 
Fields to Mr. Durant, in the autumn of 1879. A fifth 
was udded to the ‘‘quartelte,” just enough to fill the 
closed carriage in which we rode, thaf drizzling 
November day, from Charles Street, Boston, to Mr. 
Longfellow’s house. It had been a very dubious morn- 
ing. We were not sure whether we ought to start. 
We did not know whether Mr. Fields would expect us 
according to appointment. We made wicked little 
jokes on the cars to relicve our dread of disappoint- 
ment; something about 


‘*Most gladly will I go 


** Fields beyond the swelling flood,” 
and 

“* So to the girls old Cambridge stood, 

When torrents poured between.’ 

Torreuts, however, did not pour between. Mr. Fields 
did expect us, and assured us that he could not have 
gore on any other day. I have, finally, but an indis- 
tinct recollection of the outcome of the weather. My im- 
pression is that it was the season’s first crude attempt 
at asnow-storm. But I know that inside the carriage 
there was a warm rain of stories. We could not have 
run between the drops if we had tried. More literally, 
we scarcely found achance to speak between them, 
and, as we were at once too happy and too shy to 
speak, this was in itself a blessing. Chiefly they con- 
cerned Longfellow, and bis friends and guests; their 
aptly graceful or their ludicrously awkward expressions 
of admiration for him. 

With what a boyish alandon did that genial nature, 
whose friendship found the daylight and kept the sun- 
light for so many of earth’s yifted 
itself, for the nouce, upon us five girl undergraduates. 


bestow 


obes, 


* Thus sunbeams pour alike their glorious ‘ide 


To light up worlds or wake wect’s mirth, 


For those four hours he was as young as we were. 
He affected the ‘ Pinaforean” * mixing-up” of our un- 
familiar names, which I am persuaded tie knew by 
heart as soon as he had heard them, but which he 
assumed the most painful efforts to acquire and ihe 
direst terrors of forgetting when the minute should 
arrive for us to be presented to Mr. Longfellow. 

We made a hushed and hasty removal of wrappings 
in the quiet hall, while he went first to speak with the 
poet, whom he had told us that we would surprise. 
Then Longfellow himself came out, greeting us 
genially, each in turn, and so we followed into the 
study and took our seats on either side of the fire-place, 
he sitting further back, beside the large table. 

It began with a bit of conversation between bim and 
Mr. Fields. Tbere was some heartily expressed ia- 
terest in our College, and an emphasis of his desire that 
his friend, Signor Luigi Monti, should give us lectures. 
There was, moreover, a kind word of approbation for 





one of our number who had made her first venture in 
a magazine. ‘She ought to feel as if she were crowned,” 
said someone in hearing of it. She did feel so, and we, 
like her maids-of-honor. 

VYhen he took up a newspaper containing a bit of 
humorous rhyme about.a lad’s presentation of a Thanks- 
giving turkey to his minister. It had pleased him 
just before our coming in, and he begged Mr. Fields 
to read it aloud, on the plea that he had better eyes. 
‘¢ Nonsense!” was the response. ‘* Yours are the best 
eyes in America.” And Longfellow read us the verses. 

**T should think, Fields, that you wrote it, if it were 
not for the end, which is an advertisement.” 

So, then, even a rhyming advertiser, if he be found 
faithful, may hope for recognition from the masters of 
the craft! Albeit Longfellow omitted to read that ad- 
vertising end. 

He had begun to read now, and he should not stop 
so. We had had from Mr. Fields the promise that he 
should read to us his poem about the famous iron pen, 
then unpublished. But when it was proposed the: 
answer was: ‘Shall I not read you, instead, a sermon 
which I wrote yesterday?” ‘‘ Yesterday” was the first 
Sabbath of that November, and the ‘‘ sermon” was the 
“Sifting of Peter.” While he looked for both in his 
desk in the corner there were brought out for us, 
with his permission, those manuscript, volumes of 
“ Hiawatha,” ‘‘ Evangeline” and ‘‘The Golden Le- 
gend.” 

While we reverently turned the leaves, one of us 
spoke in low tones to her neighbor of her love of the 
short poem, “ Jugurtha,” which she had read not long 
before. There was a gracious conspiracy among the 
fates to let no one go forth unsatisfied that day. The 
poet overheard, looked up from his opened desk, asked 
pleasantly, ‘‘Jugurtha ?” and brought it out with the 
rest, adding, when he had read it, that it had ‘the 
merit of being short.” 

He seemed to take pleasure in showing us some of 
his treasures: a piece of Dante’s coffin, the inkstand 
that had belonged to Coleridge, and the beautiful pen ; 
and it was at his own suggestion that we took each her 
turn at‘sitting in the ‘‘ Children’s Chair.” 

After the poems were read he said, alluding play- 
fully to one of them: ‘I don’t want you to think I 
do this way for everybody. When Fields comes he 
tempts me. We all get sifted.” 

Last of all we stood with him at the foot of the stairs 
to listen to the silver chiming of the clock. ‘‘1t is 
beautiful to think of his life passing out so in music !” 
said one, too softly to meet his ear. 

* There is no household, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair.” 

Was there ever a group bound together by some 
sacred and permanent tie that did not early know the 
closer, surer cement of Death? It was not Longfel- 
low’s life which first passed out in music. His voice 
was still singing when she who had thus spoken of 
him, in her radiant hope, ‘‘ with all her music iu her,” 
was lifted out of our sight. 

He read to us on that day a fourth poem. It was 
she, the brightest of us all, who asked for the saddest 
song: ‘The Chamber Over the Gate.” It was her 
heart that was quickest touched with the grief of 
others; it was her outwardly glad and brilliant life 
that carried inwardly the world’s pain with most of 
longing to help and save. When he had finished she 
said, softly: ‘‘I have known so many who have been 
in the depths who have been helped and comforted by 
that.” ‘‘ Have you?” he said; and the quiet tone re- 
minded us that ‘‘only the sorrow of others cast a 
shadow over him,” and that he rejoiced most in having 
lifted that shadow for any soul. 

Returning, last Friday eveniug, from alecture of Mr. 
Scudder when I first heard of Longfellow’s death, I 
took down the tiny vest-pocket copy of ** Evangeline,” 
which bears on the fly-leaf, ‘‘ Henry W. Longfellow, 
Nov. 3rd, 1879,” and at tie 
Fields.” It was neither on autograph nor Utle-page 
that the eye fell, but upon that link 


ciose, ** From James T. 


near the poem’s 


_peaceful end: 


** She saw how Deati, tuc consoler, 


Layiug his hand on many «# heart had healed it forever.” 


O ye three living, without whose permission I ought 
hardly to bave written these memories, on that margin 
are recorded oursaint-days. I think we have a right to 
call them ours. The greatest of them was for the 
humblest of us all. Hers first who, by her pure ap. 
preciation of the highest, seemed to be set forever as a 
link between it and ourselves standing lowly and look- 
ing up—hers of whom we can never think but in those 
words of Mrs. Browning ; she 


*died not young—the life of a long life 
Distilled to a mere drop :” 


his, next, whoun everyone who heard him somehow 
thought of as a friend, and escort of « band of friends 
not isolated in their greatness but yreat in their free 
commupiva with us all; his, also, whom many mis- 
understood, but some knew; who was great enough 
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to plan Wellesley College, and kind enough to plana 
pleasure for any singie pupil in its halls; of whom 
some have already said that he could be ‘‘ tender as a 
woman”; of whom be it ours to add that he could be, 
also, as romantic as a girl; his, last, who belongs to 
us as to all who love him, and whose words are blos- 
soms pressed between the leaves of every most 
treasured chapter of our lives. 

Ye three who share with me what I have thus, not 
altogether unhesitatingly, shared with a multitude, in 
the name of girlhood throughout the world, for the 
sake of ‘‘Evangeline” and “ Elsie,” by the pledge of 
that sanction of girls’ friendships in ‘‘ Kavanagh” 
which none but a true-hearted poet who kept faith 
with the ‘‘long, long thoughts” of his youth could 
have given us, let four giris of Wellesley again bring 
flowers—imperishable flowers—to the honor of Henry 
W. Longfellow, finding no fitting words for him and 
for those whose names are written with his save his 


own: 
* Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 








A CHURCH LIBRARY. 
By Jay C.iizse. 


OT a Sunday-school library; not a library of re- 
ligious reading ; but a public library of general 
literature, selected and controlled by the church. This 
is what we have. It was started last autumn, and the 
following is the way in which it came about. 

A public library had long been desired, and one or 
two feeble efforts had been made to secure one. But 
the man chiefly interested had moved away, while the 
books, being kept in a store, had not been cared for 
properly, and were soon scattered and lost. The 
young people were thus left to read whatever came in 
their way, good, bad and indifferent, their parents fre- 
quently not knowing enough about books to choose 
forthem. The ministerhad recognized the importance 
of an effort to provide suitable reading. A sermon 
was therefore preached; an offer of books from the 
minister’s library was made; the church was asked to 
assume the responsibility of the undertaking, and it did 
so. A library committee was appointed, of which the 
pastor was always to be chairman; a portion of the 
lecture-room was partitioned off and lined with sheives, 
the labor and materials being given by members of 
the church; a fee of a dollar a year was demanded for 
the use of the books, and the parish was canvassed for 
subscriptions. The result was that we started with a 
library of three hundred and thirty volumes of choice 
books. 

The enterprise has been in operation now for about 
five months, and has thus far been a complete success. 
One of our young ladies freely gives her services as 
librarian. The library is open Saturday afternoon and 
evening, and also at the close of the Thursday even- 
ing prayer meeting. We expect soon to add £75 worth 
of new books to cur collection, and hope to increase 
the number by a similar amount each half year. 
Thus, in the course of a few years, we Lope to have a 
library that will meet all the ordinary wants of a vil- 
lage of 1,000 inhabitants. From forty to fifty volumes 
are drawn cach week, and the interest manifested by 
the community in the enterprise is very encouraging. 
The matter would seem too small to be worth men- 
tioning, were it not that it may furnish a useful hint 
to some country pastor who wonders how he can pro- 
vide good reading for his young people. 

The valuable feature of this plan is that the church 
controls the selection of the books. The bane of our 
public libraries is that so many worthless, or worse 
than worthless books get into them. Witness the 
recent revelations with regard to the Boston Public 
Library. It would seem to be a most appropriate part 
of the work of a church to provide suitable reading 
for the community. 








CHRIST WALKING ON THE SEA! 
By Lyman Apporrt. 


N order to elucidate what seems to me to be the 

essential spiritual lesson of this incident, I am 
compelled to deviate from the limitations which I have 
laid upon myself in these articles, and ask the reader 
to an attentive consideration of a somewhat doubtful 
geographical problem; doubtful I call it, because the 
debates of scholars have thrown doubt about it, though 
a comparison of the New Testament accounts with an 
ordinary map of the Sea of Galilee seems to me to 
make the narrative entirely clear. Christ fed the five 
thousand on the plain at the foot of the hills on the 
northeastern shore of the Sea of Galilee, at the point 
where the river Jordan enters that sea from the North, 
on the ruins of what was the ancient city of Beth- 
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saida. According to Luke, Christ took the twelve with 
him into a desert place belonging to Bethsaida, whither 


the multitude followed him. According to Mark, after | 


feeding the multitude he told the twelve to sail across 
to the other side, in the direction of Bethsaida.' 

From a very early period this supposed inconsis- 
tency between Luke and Mark was noted, and accord- 
ingly Reland, an ancient Biblical geographer, sup- 
posed that there was another Bethsaida somewhere on 
the western shore of the lake, in the vicinity of Caper- 
naum; and this extraordinary bypothesis of two Beth- 
saidas within a few miles of cach other on the shores 
of the same body of water has been generally adopted 
by the commentators since, without avy independent 
investigation of the facts. It has no historical con- 
firmation. It was invented to harmonize Luke and 
Mark. It is needless even for that purpose, and there 
is not even a suggestion that there are any ruins or 
any independent traditions to indicate the existence of 
any other Bethsaida than that which was undoubtedly 
situated at the entrance of the river Jordan upon the 
sea of Galilee. The invention of geographical sites 
for the sake of harmonizing the Scripture is at besta 
very dangerous process. In this case it is utterly need- 
less, and even worse than needless, inasmucili as the 
effect of the invention has been to impair the signifi- 
cance of the narrative. 

The facts, then, 1 suppose to have been these; they 
will be readily understood by any reader who will take 
the pains to look at a map of the Sea of Galilee as he 
reads this paragraph. Christ and his disciples left the 
western shore of the Sea of Galilee and sailed across 
its northern waters to the plain of Butaiha on its 
northwestern corner, in the vicinity of Bethsaida. 
After feeding the five thousand, and after the attempt 
of the people to compel Christ to accept coronation at 
their hands, he sent the multitude away and bade his 
disciples to row out upon the lake along the shore, in 
a westerly direction, until they should reach Bethsaida ; 
that is, the mouth of the Jordan. Ile would walk 
across the country and would meet them there. They 
started in compliance with his direction. The river 
Jordan flows down from the Lebanon through a gorge 
cut by its waters between the hills, and this hilly gorge 
leading up to the snow-capped peake of the Lebanon 
range makes afunnel down which the cold winds 
sweep with surprising suddenness and with great 
velocity. Dr. Thompson, in ‘‘ The Land and Book,” 
gives some account from his own experience of the 
fierceness and suddenness of these wiud-storms. On 
one occasion, when he was swimming, the wind 
came with such suddenness and such force that it 
was with great difficulty that he could regain the 
shore. Such a wind burst suddenly upon the Lake 
and drove the boat before it in a southerly or south- 
westerly direction. They turned the prow of their boat 
toward the mouth of the Jordan, ¢.¢., toward Bethsaida, 
where they were to meet their Lord and take him ‘on 
board to continue their journey; but the wind was 
strong and the waves were high, and, do their best, 
they could make no headway against sea and wind. 
The night had nearly passed; it was already the fourth 
watch of the morning. They were still toiling at their 
oars against wind and sea, far from land, when they saw 
what they took to be a spirit walking through the 
darkness and the night, and drawing nigh unto them. 
They cried out with fear; he avswered them with 
words that turned their terror into joy: “It is I; be 
not afraid ;” whereupon they willingly received him 
into the ship. The wind went down as suddenly as it 
had arisen, they completed their contemplated journey, 
came into the land of Gennesaret and drew to the 
shore.’ 

If I read this incident aright, the lesson which lies 
upon its surface is to be found in the fact that it was 
while the disciples were endeavoring to come to Jesus 
at the place and in the manner in which he had ap- 
pointed that he came out upon the sea to meet them. 
They were striving to obey him, toiling, laboring, anx- 
iously peering through the gloom. The storm which 
had arisen and driven them away from their master 
they would not yield to; bravely they battled against 
it that they might fulfill their appointment with their 
Master. He conquered for them what they tried in 
vain to conquer for themselves, and so it turned that 
the very storm which seemed to be driving thein from 
their Lord, and hiding him from their sight, brought 
to them a new revelation of his power, and quickened 
in their hearts a new reverence and love for him. It is 
when we are seeking Christ that Christ finds us, 
and the storm which seems to drive us from him 





1 Not as in the anthorized version, ‘‘ unto Bethsaida,” nor even as 
in the revised version, ‘to Bethsaida.”” The Greek preposition here 
need is proa, and when used with the accusative marks sirictly the 
object toward which anything is directed. 





2 The language of John, ** Immediately the ship was at the land | 
to which they were going,” I suppose merely to mean that since the 
wind at once ceased they had uo further difficulty in reaching their 
destination. Thus interpreted John’s declaration agrees with Mark, 
that when they had passed over they came into the land of Gennesaret 
and drew to the shore. 


brings him nearer us, if we bravely battle on that 
we may come to him in spite of darkness and of diffi- 
culty. 

It is worthy of note to the Christian disciple the 
word of cheer which he speaks: ‘* Be not afraid, it is 
I.” One'might almost say that this is the characteris- 
tic message of Christ to humanity. The religions of 
the world have been religions of fear, and, alas that 
we should say it! the religion of Christ has ofien been 
paganized and made a religion of fear. But Christ 
would not drive his disciples to their duty by terror. 
He would inspire them by hope and love. Inthe 
hour when he is first disclosed to them as the 
Messiah come to save, the angel message is as it was 
tothe shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem, ‘ Fear 
not.” In the hour when they are struggling with 
temptation, and are in circumstances which seem to 
hide and drive them from their Lord, still he would 
keep their courage up bythe same word: ‘ Fear not; I 
am.’’! In the hour of greatest sorrow, when Christ him- 
self seems to be dead, and all hope seems to have de- 
parted, his angel messenger bringing the assurance that 
he is not a dead Christ but an ever-living Christ, whom 
death cannot held, comes charged with the same mes- 
sage: ** Be not afraid.’* 








8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


Centra Tuovent.—The power and readiness of Jesus 
to hue lp in times of trouble. 

Ist. To talk about dangers of boat-riding. 

Let the teacher show a small boat—a toy one, or one 
folded out of paper. Ask the children how many of 
them have ever been in a little boat larger than the one 
they see. Let the teacher tell of an incident of peril 
connected with her own life about boat-riding ; if this 
is not possible, then some incident heard of or read 
about. 

2d. To teach how Jesus came to deliver his Apostles 
when they were in danger of shipwreck. 

Let the teacher draw a boat cn the black-board, and 
write in it the names of the’'twelve Apostles at the dic- 
tation of the children. Tell them where Jesus was— 
on the mountain, praying. Describe the fierce storm 
which came up, the tossing of the boat, the vain at- 
tempts of the Apostles to row the boat across the sea. 
Reeall a similar incident in the lesson for March 5. 
Lead the children to speak of the differences between 
the circumstances : the first time Jesus was in the boat, 
and they got him to help them by stopping the storm ; 
but this time Jesus was not with them, he was far 
away on the mountain. ‘Try to picture in words their 
increased fright when they saw some one walking on 
the rough waves toward their ship, and as if he would 
go by it. Let the children tell who they think it was, 
then read Jesus’s words of comfort to bis Apostles from 
Mark vi., 50. Tell also the incident of Peter trying 
to walk on the sea to Jesus, recorded in Matt. xiv. 
Read Mark vi., 51, to show the children how quickly 
the presence of Jesus brought safety and peace. Let 
the teacher at this point write the Golden Text on the 
black-board. If possible draw a sandaled foot, and 
print the Golden Text in it. 

3d. To teach how Jesus can deliver when waves of 
sorrow roll. 

Let the teacher tell the following story, or one sim- 
ilar in spirit. A little orphan girl was living with 
some people who did not Jove her. She had to work 
very hard, but got neither thanks nor money for it. 
Those who should have been her friends told wrong 
stories about her, and made her very unhappy. The 
poor child had no friend to tell her sorrows to, until 
at last she thought one day she would tell them to 
Jesus. After that she prayed to Jesus about every 
trouble she had. Jesus helped her with his peace 
and comfort, and sent her a beautiful dream, in which 
she seemed to stand outside the fence which was 
around a beautiful garden. Presently two angels 
came and opened the gate, and invited the little girl to 
come in, She went iv, and was happy to be so kindly 
When she awoke out of her sleep, and 
thought about the dream that Jesus had given her, 
she felt as if she had really been to heaven and heard 
Jesus say, ‘‘I will be your loving helper always.” Tell 
the children that sorrows are often likened to the 
high waves of the sea in a storm; and that the words 
of the Golden Text are a promise that we shall have 
God’s help when we are thus storm-tossed, if we pray 
to him. If possible the teacher ought to get the con- 
fidence of the children, and discover what their sor- 
rows are, in order to teach them how to trust Jesus 
thoroughly. 


received. 


SymBou Girr.—A sandaled foot cut out of card-board, 
with the Golden Text upon it. 

1 The phrase “it is I” is literally rendered “Iam,” and impiics it 
is the “1 am” who is coming to you; the Almighty One who rules 
winds and waves ; who made them, and whom they obey. 

® Lake ii, 10; Mark vi, 60; Matthew xxviil, 10. 
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BY AND BY. 
By Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


H, he’s a mischievous fellow 
As ever sung songs on this earth. 
He's happy, he’s happy and gay, 
But never a farthing he’s worth! 
‘* Let us be merry, and let us be free!” 
This is his song and delight. 
If you'll but listen you'll hear it; 
He sings it from morning to night. 


Don’t notice, don’t heed him at all ; 
For duty and work have their place, 

And these are the very same things 
This lazy old fellow won't face. 

He’ll go half a mile from his way 
To dodge any duty or task. 

‘* Just leave me alone to sing and be gay, 

This is all, this is all that I ask!” 


He lives in a rickety house 
With windows all shattered and gone; 
With everything everywhere ‘round, 
And gardens and fences forlorn! 
He sits by the sunshiny door 
As gay as a bird on its wings, 
Enjoying his chaos of life 
As he lazily loiters and sings. 


‘Oh, yes! I'll attend to It soon ; 
To-morrow, to-morrow, my friend!” 
Bat, alas! for the lazy old soul 
To-day never reaches its end! 
O, leave him alone, in his sloth; 
Scorn him, despise him, the thief! 
Or he'll bring every purpose and hope 
Most surely and sadly to grief! 








IN BEHALF OF THE CHILDREN. 
FOOD. 
By Mary Mayne. 


HE chief business of achildis to grow. A beau- 
tiful development of every part of the body is the 
foundation of growth in its broadest sense, which in- 
cludes the mental and spiritual nature. The food a 
child eats is therefore a matter of vital importance. 
89, also, his sleep, his exercise, the air he breathes— 
everything that affects the bodily growth. 

‘Simple, nutritious food.” How often is this re- 
peated in the ears of parents! Yet in a majority of 
households the arrangements are such that the chil- 
dren eat just whet the adult members of the family 
eat—often a most unsuitable diet. It is certainly 
desirable for children, when old enough to manage 
spoon and fork with moderate dexterity, to sit at the 
same table with their parents. Half the pleasant 
family intercourse is lost otherwise. But unless the 
dishes served are plain and simple, or some are denied 
to them, injurious results are sure to follow. There 
must be a great reform in the average American 
dinner before children can safely eat of everything 
upon the table. But until such reform parents need 
to make special arrangements or restrictions. 

If children understand from their first coming to the 
family table that some articles are not designed for 
them they willseldom feel the denial a hardship. We 
have seen a little girl of eight years, night after night, 
happily take her bread and butter and milk at the 
dinner-table and never think of asking for anything 
else, or appear to want anything different. Being 
delicate, her more healthy meal was served at mid- 
day. 

‘* Carrie is seven,” said a very careful mother, not 
long ago, ‘‘and she doesn’t know how pie tastes.” 
Happy ignorance, as pie is often made! It is distress- 
ing to see pale, puny little ones devouring rich pastry, 
which, indigestible for any one, is little less than 
poisonous to a feeble child. But pie is not unwhole- 
some because it és pie, nor cake because it is cake. 
Bread is worse than cake, if the one be hot and heavy 
and the other light and plain. No mother-duty is more 
important than the giving of personal attention to the 
food her children eat. One of the very foundations of 
comfortable family life is the regular serving of well- 
prepared meals. 

It is generally safe to satisfy the healthy appetite of 
a child with suitable food at regular times. If some 
incline to over-eating this is ordinarily the result of 
early mismavagement. Sometimes a delicate, pecu- 
liarly organized child may need to be adroitly coazed to 
eat what he really requires. Such cases are not rare; 
but the difficulty, of course, arises from the general 
health. 

When young children need something to eat between 
meals, let it be systematically given about midway be- 
tween them—not half an hour before the regular meal, 





when it will surely take away the appetite. Nibbling 
crackers, candy, and eating fruit all along through the 
day is plainly harmful. Even a very young child can 
understand and be interested in a simple explanation 
of the use of good food in making blood, bone and 
muscle, of the necessity of mastication and tae inter- 
vals of rest from work demanded by the stomach. 

Respect the tastes of children about food, while at 

the same time guarding against becoming fastidious. 
But they should never be forced to eat what is really 
distasteful to them. 
« Many mothers complain of the difficulty of provid- 
ing suitable school-lunches. Itisa problem. A long 
intermission, giving time for pupils to go home to a 
simple dinner, would remedy a great evil. Step intoa 
city bakery, near any school, between twelve and one 
o’clock. You will find it crowded with children hastily 
swallowing cake, buns, tarts, pie. Is it strange that 
school-children are pale and delicate? If mothers 
would take the trouble upon themselves of putting 
into the little basket a wholesome appetizing lunch, 
they would have their reward. The child not know- 
ing what is prepared will relish it better. But variety 
is important. We have known boys and girls to ac- 
quire an inveterate dislike for certain articles, simply 
from having them, week after week, as a lunch at 
school. 

Immaculate neatness in person and in the table 
service is indispensable, and there is sometimes seen a 
certain indescribable daintiness in eating and handling 
food which is most pleasing, and worthy of cultiva- 
tion. Although much early training is generally neces- 
sary, some children seem to acquire the habit of eating 
nicely with little difficulty. Example in this, as in 
other things, is better than precept. There is no oc- 
casion to be perpetually inculcating proper table man- 
ners ; but courtesy is contagious—so also are punctual- 
ity, cheerfulness, quiet tones in speaking. 

Children are so imitative that if their attention is 
unobtrusively directed tothe good manners, the neat- 
ness and dexterity of their elders, comparatively little 
verbal instruction will be requisite. But see to it, 
fathers and mothers, that the pattern exhibited is one 
you want duplicated. If the father ignores the little 
amenities of the table, speaks impatiently, and criti- 
cises the food, young eyes and ears note it, and, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, do the same. If the mother 
is not punctual at meals, is untidy in dress, and fret- 
fully reproves children and servants, ‘‘line upon line, 
and precept upon precept,” will not counteract the 
effect of example. 

A sweet and wholesome influence pervades the 
family when the rare art of training by example is un- 
derstood—when every meal, unmarred by impatience, 
discourtesy, or evil speaking, is really pleasant. The 
best dinner is almost necessarily indigestible if served 
in an atmosphere of criticism and unhappiness—a fact 
which Solomon revealed when he wrote, ‘‘ Better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith.” 








AMERICAN WOMEN AND THE ANTI- 
CHINESE BILL. 
A WOMAN’S PROTEST. 
By Mary WaGeEr-FisHEr. 


HE recent passage by the United States Congress 

of a bill practically prohibiting ‘the immigration 
of Chinese laborers into this country, aside from being 
an un-American, un-Christian and infamous measure, 
bears very heavily against the solution of a question 
that is daily becoming to American women one of 
very great importance. It is that of Domestic Service. 
That American housekeeping women, as a class, are 
over-burdened with their office is a fact so well and 
generally understood that efforts are being made in 
various directions to ameliorate their condition. While 
co-operative establishments of work may help a small 
and choice class of householders, and certain methods 
of division of labor, as the laundry and bakery, lighten 
the burdens of others, there still remain the mass of 
the people and the great details of work that can only 
be reached by house-servants. That hotels and board- 
ing houses are crowded with families, and that Ameri- 
can women, over and above the women of all other 
countries, become broken in health at middle life, is 
largely due to their inability to procure capable help 
in their households. That the large proportion of 
Irish women, which forms the greater part of domestics, 
are incompetent, ignorant and wasteful is not to be 
disputed. Large as is the yearly immigration to Atlantic 
ports, only a small proportion of it enters into domestic 
service. It is composed chiefly of families seeking 
homes on the soil. Those who do enter into service 
marry after a few years, and, adopting the fashion of 
the country, become householders themselves. For 
these and other apparent reasons we have no perma- 
nent or valuable class of household workers, The 





best American women can now do is to take into their 
service unnationalized foreigners whose crowning 
capabilities consist in being able to tax the patience 
and nervous strength of their employers to the utmost 
degree. It is only where there is a large colored 
population that domestic service can be better filled. 

However ready and willing the householders of the 
Pacific coast may be to dispense with their Chinese 
servants (and that they are is by no means apparent) 
women of the inland and Northern Atlantic States are 
ready to welcome them. For the past ten years, and 
especially for the latter part of that term, the last 
resort for possible relief has been the Chiuese, and the 
inability to procure them in the Middle States and the 
East has been a source of earnestly and frequently 
expressed regret by the women of such loealities. 
Making due allowance for the rose-colored accounts that 
have repeatedly come to us of the deftness, thrift, econ- 
omy, quickness and neatness of the Chinese as house 
servants in California and Oregon, it is still unques- 
tionably true that of all the races that come to our 
shore the Chinese become, in an incredibly short 
space of time, as a class, the best servants to be had. 
To close our doors to such a class of servants, consid- 
ering our extraordinary need of them, for any reason 
or reasons as yet advanced, amounts to state foolish- 
ness that deserves to be classed under the head of 
lunacy. As for distinction in the Chinese, we ean 
better dispense with the Chinese nobleman than with 
the Chinese laborer. The latter being is exactly what 
we are in need of. We are tired of impudence, ignor- 
ance, untidiness, of waste and extravagance in that 
most important end of our houses—the kitchen. And if 
China can send us half a million at once of her won- 
derful little almond-eyed workers, by all means let us 
encourage their coming. In no land is there so great 
need of living examples of economy and thrift as in 
this. We welcome the Japanese, but people who 
have lived in the East regard the Chinese as a much 
superior race. They bring no new vices to America— 
the worst of them are practiced by various so-called 
Christian gentlemen of the United States to a degree 
that would be equally scandalous, if equally open. 
But desirous as it may be to elevate the morals of the 
United States, it seems a highly unstatesmanlike busi- 
ness to begin by exploding our moral powder in the 
faces of a few dozen of small people from China. 

One would think from the wail that first arose from 
the sand lots of San Francisco that the Pacific coast 
had been overrun by a vast horde of barbarian giants 
who had swooped down upon it like destroying angels 
on the camp of the Assyrians, instead of a tiny folk 
with no weapon more formidable than a fire cracker, 
and whose most un-American feature was an inoffen- 
sive pigtail. Really, would it not be well in this hour 
of unseemly and disgraceful legislation to remember 
the text of the Golden Rule, that long before the 
Christian era was spoken by Confucius, whose citi- 
zenship alone should obtain for all his countrymen re- 
spectful and just treatment at the hands of every 
civilized and Christian nation. 

That women influence legislation, and are indirectly 
law makers, has rarely had greater need of illustration 
than at the present time, in regard to the Chinese bill, 
which has passed both Houses of Congress and is 
now awaiting final disposition at the hands of the 
Chief Executive. No bill has been before. Congress 
for many a year which so directly affects the possible 
future well-being of the American housekeeper as this 
very Chinese bill. And there can be nothing in the 
whole scheme of legislation of more vital importance 
than that which touches upon the health, happiness 
and development of the women of the land. The in- 
adequacy of the present system, or rather, non-system 
of domestic labor is replete with deplorable results. 
If the current plan of living, ‘‘ set apart in families.” 
is to continue, there must be a revolution in domestic 
service or the race specifically known as American 
must die out; as it is beyond the endurance of the 
average American wife and mother to meet the de- 
mands made upon her by society, and at the same 
time successfully combat with Bridget and Nancy. If 
the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee” can afford relief in this direc- 
tion—and the probabilities all are that he can—then 
American women are entitled to it, and it is to the 
shame of the present Congress that the reverse of this 
has been done. One wonders what influence the wives 
and women friends of Congressmen have had in this 
legislative enactment. It need hardly be said that the 
Presidential veto on this strange document would be 
the only redeeming feature of the whole miserable and 
inexplicable business. If the Pacific-cuast people wish 
their ports closed to Chinese laborers, well and good; 
but let every port from Maine to Texas be open to them. 
That a nation of 50,000,000 should be deprived of the 
service of a thrifty race beacause of the discontent of a 
few selfish people is an idea so absurd as to amount to 
the ridiculous. And yet the great United States Con- 
gress has considered it au serieu / 

Bryn Mawa, Pa. 
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HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this colwmn,} 


Wax a piece of buttonhole twist about two and a half feet 
long; tie each end strongly to a small peg and thrust the pegs 
down the crevice between the two sashes of yeur southern 
or western window, stretching the silk as tight as possible. 
It will surprise you with the sweetness and variety of the 
tones the wind will bring from it. Having done this you 
may be moved to go further and prepare a more elaborate 
wolian harp. Take some *‘ quarter-inch ” wood and make a 
box the length of your window-frame, four or five inches 
deep and six or seven wide, Bore a few small holes ina 
circle near what will be the upper side of the back of the 
box when placed in the window with the open side of the 
box in front. To the upper side of the box fasten two 
bridges like violin-bridges, one at each end, and stretch over 
them several strings of fine catgut, contriving @ series of 
screw pins to aid in the tight stretching necessary, and allow 
of their being tuned to one note. Then raise your sash on 
the windy side of the house, and the «ind passing through 
the holes and over the strings will in its rising and falling 
make very sweet music. 


I eontribute my experience in restoring alabaster vases, discolored 
for years, to their original whiteness. and Ihave found no other 
application that will answer. I have refreshed mine for fifty years 
by placing them in atub of clear rain-water (Croton will answer) and 
allowing them to stand in the sun on a warm day. The vases must be 
entirely covered with the water, and if very yellow they wil! need all 
day in the sun; then wash offanddry in the sun. I refresh mine 
every year at house-cleaning by a few hours—both parian marble 
and alabaster ornaments. If they come apart use acement of pul- 
verized alabaster and gum arabic paste to keep together. My late 
friend, Mr. Franklin Peale, of Philadelphia, gave me these direc- 
tions, The polish is, of course, subdued, but at any marble-yard 
repolishing can be done if necessary. 

Respectfully, Mrs. COURTLANDT Bascock. 

We are greatly obliged to our friend—to whom we are 
indebted for past favors—for these directions. So many 
years of use is a test of their safety and efficacy. 


I wish to thank The Christian Union for directing my attention to 
Jacob Abbott's **Gentle Measures in the Training of the Young.’ 
It is a book of gold, As long as childhood lasts for the perplexing and 
educating of fathers and mothers it ought not to go out of print. 
The Christian Union has had some admirable articles in behalf of 
the children. Might it not add to them by printing this book asa 
serial, or giving from time to time a chapter? 

Mr. Abbott was not only a successfal teacher, beloved by his 
pupils, but the father of four boys. He writes from khowledge, and 
his iliustrations are not imaginary. It seems to me that no thinking 
person who cares to profit by the experience of another can fail to 
be either helped to good ways, or confirmed in them, by reading this 
book. 


It would not be practicable to republish the book in 


the paper, but every family would be happier for the read- 
ing and following it. 


Can any one give the authorship of a poem called ‘“‘ Ser- 
vice,”’ and beginning with the lines: 
** When I beheld a lover woo 
A maid unwilling "? 
Also the authorship of the following couplet, and where it 
can be found: 
**] have sat too long at the banquet of life; 


I must arise and go.” 
N. E. B. 





Will you oblige a reader of The Christian Union by giving cost of 
the game of * Logomachy ” and ‘* Game of Words and Sentences,” 
(described in an issue of The Christian Union late in the year 1881) 
and where they may be obtained. 

At some regular toy ‘tores the price is fifty cents, but at 
Macy’s they are cheaper; as low even as thirty-two cents. 





We overcome the difficulty of having the feet stained by 
possibly unwholesome dyes in colored stockings, by letting 
the children wear thin, old under-stockings, which are either 
light colored in the beginning or have had all the loose dye 
washed out of them. : 








Our Young Folks. 


PAUL’S LAWN-MOWER. 
A CASTLE OUT OF SPAIN. 
By 8. J. Pricnarp. 
( Concluded.) 

DITH went. Paul was not at home. He was 
gone to attend to Miss Ray’s litile patch. Mrs 
Morton was preparing the table for the evening meal, 

when Euith, with a shining face, entered. 

**Good evening, Mrs. Morton,” she said, ‘‘I have 
come ”’—and then Edith grew confused as to the hap- 
piest mode of announcing her errand. After an in- 
stant she recovered herself, and said: ‘* Will you 
please? Would you mind? May I put something 
under Paul’s plate that papa gave me for him? Paul 
has gone all over our big lawn to-day, and done it 
beautifully too.” 

Mrs. Morton did please, and did not mind, and per- 
mitted the mysterivus something to be slipped under 
the plate; and promised not to look at it until Paul 
had seen it. 

“*I wish I could hide somewhere behind a door and 
see him turn it over,” said Edith, ‘‘but mamma said 
I must come right home. You tell Paul I hope he will 
have a real good time to-morrow.” 





With a few more words, and a “‘ good-night,” Edith 
wert. In duetime Peul appeared. He was very tired, 
and not as cheerful as he might have been after a day 
spent in kindly action for poor old James. It seemed 
to his mother that he was longer than usual in prepar- 
ing for tea, but that was because she was in haste to 
learn what it was that lay beneath his plate. 

She sat before the bright little tea-tray as he entered 
the room. 

“Tm waiting for you, to-night,” she said. ‘‘ Are 
you hungry ?” 

‘Why, you don’t look a bit tired,” exclaimed Paul, 
as he gave her the expected kiss and passed on to his 
chair. He turned his plate. ‘‘ What’s this,” he asked, 
‘*Where did this come from?” 

**What is it, Paul?” 

‘Don’t you know, mother? You do know. Of 
course you know.” 

‘*No, Paul, I have not seen it.” 

“TVs a ticket for the big excursion to-morrow, to go 
to Rockaway,” bubbled Paul. ‘The very thing I’ve 
been in agony about for days and nights. Tell me, 
please, how it came here.” 

‘*Edith Dale left it. She put it under your plate and 
made me promise not to look.” 

** Edith is awful good, and I just wish,” remarked 
Paul, ‘‘ that she had been better and left two. I want 
you to go with me. I know it’s pretty mean, though, to 
say, or even to think it, but a fellow can’t help it 
when he owns such a tip-top mother as mine is.” 

“*T shall enjoy your going quite as much, Paul, as I 
should to go myself,” quietly returned Mrs. Morton. 

**But I shall not,” exclaimed Paul; ‘‘ and if it weren’t 
for the old lawn-mower, and taxes and things, you 
should go.” 

**Have some supper, mother, whether or not,” he 
continued, holding forth to her a plate. 

Mrs. Morton lifted her own to give to Paul, in ex- 
change. 

**Pauly boy!” she suddenly cried, as she held up 
another ticket. ‘‘See here! Right under my plate! 
The sly child made believe that there was no water 
quite so clear and cool anywhere as in our well, and 
to get me out of the way, that she might have a chance, 
asked me to fetch a glass for her.” 

Paul had shoved back his chair and risen to go to 
his mother and make sure that there was no mistake— 
that it was a real, true ticket, just like his own—when 
a knock was heard. 

‘““There is some one at the side door,” said Mrs. 
Morton. 

‘““We don’t want to see a soul to-night. I wish 
they’d keep away,” observed Paul, with a frown, turn- 
ing to answer the summons. 

‘Tt may be a good angel,” smiled Mrs. Morton. 

‘‘Our angel has been and gone ;” returned Paul, going 
as he spoke, to the door, which he opened with an im- 
patient jerk—quite enough so to frighten a timid angel. 
As he opened it he saw a young man standing there 
with a letter in his hand; Paul had never seen him 
before. 

“Are you the boy who bought a lawn-mower at 
Van Deuzen’s ?” questioned the stranger. 

‘‘More work,” thought Paul; and he answered 
briskly, ‘‘ Yes, I’m the one.” 

“Mr. Van Deuzen sent this,” and handing an en- 
velope to Paul the young man departed. 

Mrs. Morton had risen from the table. In their sim- 
ple lives to have a letter left at the door was a thing 
of surprise. ‘What is it, Paul?’ she questioned, as 
he entered the room, tearing the envelope as he came. 

** How queer!” cried Paul, as he caught sight of tne 
contents of his letter. ‘‘It is a bill of my lawn- 
mower, and you know I was to pay for it by littles; 
but—Mother! as true as you live it is a receipted 
bill! All paid for! Did you ever know anything so 
jolly ?” and Paul—well, he was very tired (for the 
Dale lawn was wide and long), and—only a twelve- 
year-old boy, after all. Please excuse him. Paul cried. 
It was all so unexpected—and, as he sobbed, ‘‘so 
joliy”—that he could not help it. 

‘“‘Two good months for the taxes,” were the next 
words he was able to speak. 

Paul forgave the old collector. He had to. It was 
not atime to hate anybody. As soon as Paul had his 
joy under control he began to plan for the pleasure of 
the morrow, and his happiness seemed complete when 
his mother consented to go on the excursion. They 
made ready that very night, and it was iate when Paul, 
on his way to his room, stopped beside his beloved 
lawn-mower. ‘'O, you old beauty!” he said, ‘‘I fell 
in love with you at first sight. We'll pull through yet, 
old fellow, you andI. We ought to, if we’re worth 
anything, after all this encouragement, and we'll re- 
member it, too, when the hard days come, and we're 
just going to keep up to the end. See if we don’t, my 
beauty. Good-night, and good-bye till the next. work 
day.” 

‘*Paul Morton!” called his mother, from up the 
stairs, ‘‘to whom are you talking ”” 


| 
| « Only saying a word of cheer to my comrade,” said 

| Paul, bounding up three steps to the leap, and catch- 
ing his little mother in his arms he bade her a happy 
good-night and went to bed. 

The next day was perfect. The excursion was a 
success. The great steamboat did its duty to the 
thousands whom it carried in safety down to the great 
deep. 

Old ocean was at its best of beat and roar upon the 
beach ut Rockaway. The great iron pier delighted 
Paul. The long stretch of white, beaten sand bewil- 
dered him, the work of the winds in the sand dunes 
seemed very wonderful, and the great hotel with its 
quarter-of-a-mile verandahs, and five hundred and 
sixty wells—or, at least, Paul was told by the engineer 
that the hotel was supplied with water from that num- 
ber of wells—wearied him; and when all was over. 
and the dear cottage on the triangle came again on 
their sight, he was ready to say, and did say, ‘‘ Home 
is the best thing, after all, that we have had to-day. I 
guess, mother, we will batile on awhile yet, and not 
give it to any one who will pay the taxes.” 

‘*No place like home!” gasped Mrs. Morton, as her 
tired feet fell on the step at the door. 

‘* Queer, isn’t it,” mused Paul, as he unlocked the 
door, ‘‘that the very minute we begin to have a hard 
time to keep athing it starts right up and grows a 
heap more worth keeping; and to-night the old tri- 
angle seems worth mvore than ever. If I had to, to 
keep it, I'd haul out my comrade and rattle him up 
and down the biggest prairie that ever grew, all night 
long, tired asI am. We've had an awful good time, 
though, haven’t we ?” 

‘** It has been refreshing to see something that never 
gets tired,” said Paul’s mother. 

‘“‘Nor grows old, for all its face is covered with 
wrinkles,” said Paul, ‘‘nor vain, with more white caps 
at command than all the women in the world. I don’t 
mean you, mamma. You'll never grow old, nor vain, 
nor anything else in the world but the very best mother 
I ever had ; and,” he added, with a long, wistful look 
at her, ‘‘ you keep on growing better every single day 
of your life.” 

‘I think, Paul,” said Mrs. Morton, ‘‘ that it is time 
for you to go to bed.” 

‘‘Anyhow,” remarked Paul, candle in hand, ‘‘ we’ve 
had one real good day tugether, and somehow it don’t 
seem to meas though folks are quite so wicked and 
mean as they used to be, before 1 knew Ejith Dale 
and Mr. Van Deuzen. L[ain’t quite sure that if the old 
tax-collector should fall down I shouldn’t run pretty 
smart to help him up, and feel a little bit—the least 
mite—sorry if he got hurt, too.” 

**T hope that you would, Paul; and don’t you think, 
my son, that it is worth while to try and make some 
one feel that the world is better because Paul Morton 
is in it ?” 

‘*First-rate, bestest of mothers. I'll try it,” laughed 
Paul. 

The next day the work and the worry of life began 
again. Paul wished to go and thank Mr. Van Deuzen, 
only he did not wish to thank him before anyone. He 
passed the store ten times before he found his oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Van Deuzen appeared at last, standing alone 
near the entrance, and Paul made haste to accost 
him : 

‘‘T thank you, Mr. Van Deuzen,” he began. 

‘* For what, my lad ?” 

‘For sending me the bill, with your name,” ex- 
plained Paul. 

‘*Tut, tut!” interrupted Mr. Van Deuzen ; ‘‘no such 
thing. Honest debt, honestly paid. Kept the account 
myself, and know all about it. Go on taking care of 
my yard, fifty cents a week, and you can call for it at 
the desk yonder as often as you choose.” 

*O I'll keep it, then, till the season is over,” said 
Paul. ‘‘Iam afraid I might wish to spend it;” and 
off he went, elated at having something certain to 
look forward to. 

He went to thank Edith for the pleasure of yester- 
day. Edith was not at home, but James was on the 
lawn, looking about with a decidedly dejected air, and, 
as Paul staid to speak a few encouraging words to 
him, Mr. Dale appeared upon the scene. 

“I came, Mr. Dale,” explained Paul, “‘to thank 
Edith for the nice time we had yesterday. Will you 
please to tell Ler?” 

“*T will,” said Mr. Dale; ‘and, in return, will you tell 
me how much you think it would be worth to take care 
of this lawn from now to October? You have cut it 
once, and you ought to be a judge.” 

‘If you are going to hire anybody—” began Paul. 

‘*Of course lam. James is not able to get on alone.” 

**T should like to do it,” resumed Paul; ‘ that is, if 
you are willing to trust me, you and James. You see, 
Mr. Dale,” Paul went on, ‘that I have something very 
important that I must do, or we shall lose our home. 
The taxes are just awful, and rising every year; and 
sometimes it does seem as though somebody or other 
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was trying to drive us out; but we don’t mean to go, 
not if good, hard work can keep us from going.” 

‘There is plenty of it to do, my lad, and here is an 
offer. You take good care of this lawn and I'll agree 
to settle the tax-bills for the year for you.” 

‘** But,” said Paul, ‘‘ you don’t know, Mr. Dale, how 
much they are. Last year ’twas near thirty dollars, 
and this year nobody knows—” 

“That is my look-out,” returned Mr. Dale. ‘Do 
you agree to the terms ?” 

“But,” said Paul, ‘‘I am going to earu sixty cents a 
week besides, and that will help pay.” 

‘That's not my affair. Come in and we'll arrange 
it.” 

Paul followed Mr. Dale into the library, and that 
gentleman gave to him a written agreement according 
to the terms given. 

As Paul finished reading it he looked up and said : 

‘‘Pve had more good luck, all in a week, than it 
seems to me one boy ought to have. If I was to read 
it anywhere in a book I wouldn’t believe it ;” and then 
Paul told out the story-of the week. His heart was too 
joyous to keep it in. 

‘*The shadow days,” said Mr. Dale, ‘‘ have to come; 
you'll have plenty of them before October comes. 
You'll get tired often enough; and, don’t you see? I 
don’t pay a cent till the work is all done.” 

Paul went home once more. It was near dinner- 
time, but his mother was at the mill. He could not 
wait until night. He must go right away and tell her 
‘*that she need not worry, nor do extra work, nor de- 
prive herself of sleep, for the taxes were not going to 
make them miserable—not for a whole year.” And they 
did not; for Paul carefully tended the lawn through 
summer heats and September sun, and on the first day 
of October he owned a lawn-mower, a receipted tax- 
bill for thirty-two dollars, and eight dollars and sixty- 
five cents that he held in his brown hand, saying, ‘‘I 
guess, mother, that I've earned this money. We'll say 
the rest has all been given to me; but this—why, I’m 
prouder of it than a prince of his coming kingdom; 
and—and I just want to bless somebody with it. 
What's the use of being helped in this world if it isn’t 
to get strong enough to pull up the fellow behind who 
needs it the most ?” 

Up in acorner of the little garret at the Triangle lies 
the lawn-mower, carefully oiled and laid to rest until 
another spring-time, and Paul Morton goes up now 
and then to look after his comrade, whom he pats and 
speaks kindly to and tells the little secrets, too smal! 
and too dear for any other friend to hear. 








PICTURES OF GREAT MEN. 
GALILEO. 
By Samvugt A. Cuapin, Jr. 


ERCHANCE some of Aunt Patience’s nephews 
and nieces who read these ‘‘ Pictures ” are mus- 
ical; by which I mean they not only practice their 
scales, five-finger exercises and studies, but also study 
the lives and make themselves familiar with the his- 
tory of the high priests of music and the works which 
they have left to the world. If there are any such 
musical nephews and nieces—and I hope there are a 
great many—they will know the sad story of Beethov- 
en’s life, ‘‘The King of Music,” who for the latter 
part of his life was wholly deaf, so that the wonderful 
music that he wrote for the world to listen to was 
heard by him only as he closed his eyes and heard it 
playing itself in his own soul. Beethoven was a great 
man who was afflicted by deafness. Now perchance 
some of the young people are fond of reading and 
books, and will therefore know the story of Milton, 
the great English poet, who for the latter part of his 
life was blind, and doubtless some of them have seen 
the beautiful picture in the Lenox Gallery, in New 
York City, of ‘‘ Milton dictating ‘ Paradise Lost’ to 
his daughters.” Milton was a great man afflicted by 
blindness, which is perhaps more difficult to bear than 
deafness. 

And now we will take up the life of a third great 
man, Galileo, who, in his old age became deaf like 
Beethoven, and like Milton was totally blind during 
the last years of his life. 

It seems a strange fact that in 1638, when Galileo’s 
blindness came upon him, he should have been 
visited by Milton, then a young man of thirty, who in 
the pride of his youthful strength and beauty little 
thought that fifteen years later he, too, would be, like 
this old man, wholly blind. Was it not a singular oc- 
currence that Galileo, the man who invented the tele- 
scope, should have become blind? If we had lived in 
his day we might have been superstitious, and declared 
that the spirits who govern the mysterious world of the 
stars had thus punished this man for daring to discover 
their secrets and to reveal them to mankind. 

Galileo was born at Pisa, the city of the leaning 
tower, on the 18th of February, 1564. The earliest 
preferences he showed as a boy were for music and 





painting. ‘‘ He was taught by his father to play on the 
organ and other instruments; but the lute was his 
favorite instrument. He found it a pleasure in youth 
and a solace in the last days of his life, when blindness 
was added to°’his other sorrows.” His love for painting 
was very great, and he once said that if ‘‘circumstances 
had allowed him to choose his own profession he 
would without hesitation have elected to become a 
painter.” As it was, he acquired such skill that cele- 
brated painters often consulted his wisdom and asked 
for his advice. There was a large university in Pisa, 
and when Galileo was seventeen years old he began to 
study medicine and philosophy at this institution. 
When he had studied with his father as a little boy he 
had learned not to take a thing for granted because the 
book said so, but to examine a statement carefully and 
find out for himself if it were true or not. It 
seems hard that a person should be persecuted for 
searching after and speaking the truth, but so it was 
with Galileo. This habit of his of always looking for 
the truth and the reason of things made him unpopular 
as a student at the university ; for there all the profes- 
sors were narrow-minded, and willing to believe that 
water would run up-hill just because the book said so. 
They were angry, therefore, when Galileo, a mere boy 
of eighteen, would not believe it until he knew the 
reason why. When you look at the clock, do you ever 
wonder who first thought of making a pendulum and 
setting it to swing back and forth, to count out the 
minutes? This was the person who discovered it, this 
eighteen-year-old boy, who one day happened to be in 
the wonderful cathedral of Pisa, and stood gazing at 
the great bronze lamp that swung to and fro, high up 
under the roof of the cathedral. As he watched it, he 
noticed that it swung regularly and went just so far 
each time, and then there flashed into his mind the 
thought, ‘‘Why not make a machine like this to 
measure moments of time ?” and that was the first idea 
of the pendulum. He made a machine, after many ex- 
periments, that marked the beat of his pulse, and very 
soon it came into general use. They called it a ‘‘ pulsi- 
logia.” 

This achievement of the boy, Galileo, was but a 
forecast of all the wonderful truths of nature that the 
man Galileo was to reveal to the world before he 
should leave it. Many of the discoveries that he made 
you will not be able to understand until you go to 
college—perhaps not even then—but the more famil- 
iar ones you will wish to be acquainted with, I am 
certain. The idea of the thermometer orginated with 
Galileo, although it was not perfected till later. He 
invented the telescope and made also a microscope. 
With his telescope he gazed at the moon, till then 
supposed to be perfectly smooth and having a light of 
its own, like the sun, and saw for the first time the 
mountains and valleys that indent its surface. ‘‘ The 
man in the moon” had not yet come to hive there, or 
he too would have been spied out by Galileo’s won- 
derful eye. The moon’s light he declared was but the 
sun’s light reflected; the milky way first revealed to 
him its track of little stars, and then Jupiter’s satel- 
lites uncovered their faces for the first time to human 
vision. 

At this time Galileo was about forty-eight years old. 
The boy who had been true to his convictions and 
been despised for it had now become the great 
scholar and mathematician of the age. The world 
honored him, and among the less brilliaut lights that 
circled round him his fame shone with clear luster, a 
Jupiter among his satellites. : 

There was a point, however, beyond which the 
people would not permit their imaginations to be 
stretched. The belief prevailed then that the world 
did not move, and that night and day were caused by 
the revolution of the sun about the earth. Their wise 
men reasoned thus: ‘‘ Animals, that are capable of 
motion, have joints and limbs; the earth has neither 
joints nor limbs, therefore it does not move.” This 
was foolish reasoning, and Galileo could not abide it. 
Now after his brief season of fame and glory came 
trouble and disgrace, because, as in his boyhood, he 
would not believe common rumor, but searched deeply 
after truth. The world would leave him unmolested, 
and would even honor him, it seemed, while he 
hunted after the secrets of heat and motion and the 
stars, but when he attempted to look into the nature 
of the world itself, and declared that it moved round 
the sun, his curiosity must be punished. Galileo 
wrote a book upholding his idea, and soon there came 
an order from the Pope of Rome, who fancied that 
Galileo had ridiculed him, that it should be suppressed 
as an injurious book, opposed to the teachings of the 
Bible. Galileo was regarded by the Pope and his fol- 
lowers as a heretic, was imprisoned, and some say 
even tortured. He was brought to trial and forced to 
repeat, on his knees, a paper drawn up by the Pope, 
taking back all that he had said about the world’s 
moving about the sun, and declaring it to be false. 
Some people say that as he rose from his kneeling 
posture he whispered to a friend by‘his side, ‘‘It does 





move, though!” but I am inclined to think that the 
poor infirm old man, now past his seventieth year, 
was too distressed in body and humiliated in mind to 
think of any such bright saying as this, although it 
makes a very good story. 

This would have discouraged many men, but Galil- 
eo, notwithstanding his old age, his blindness and his 
ill health, worked away diligently at his studies, com- 
forted by the care and affection of devoted friends. 
In spite of the humiliation to which the Pope had 
subjected him Galileo was still the great philosopher 
of the age, and as such the world honored him. He 
died in his seventy-eighth year, January 8th, 1642, and 
was buried in the Church of Santa Croce at Florence, 
although the enemies who had done so much to make 
his life unhappy tried to prevent his body being 
placed in consecrated ground, for they said he was a 
heretic. His friends prevailed, however; and now if 
you ever go to Florence you will find in Santa Croce, 
among the tombs of bishops, priests, artisis, histori- 
ans, philosophers, the monument of Galileo, standing 
in company with that of Dante and Michael Angelo; 
and Galileo was once only a little boy ‘‘ who would 
not take a thing for granted, but must know the 
reason why.” 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
TRAVEL BY ELECTRICITY. 

OU know that messages can be sent by electricity. 

Did you know that people are beginning to travel 
by electricity ? This does not mean that they flash 
through the air like lightning, but that carriages, rail- 
road-cars, for instance, can be propelled by the electric 
force. 

To build an electric railroad, a track is laid which 
looks like a common car-track, and a car is built re- 
sembling an ordinary street-car. But there is no loco- 
motive. A car driven along the street by electric force 
appears to persons walking on the sidewalk as if it 
were running of its own accord, without either horses 
orengine. The secret is that at some spot near by 
there are placed:a numbér of steam-engines, each one 
busily working a dynamo-electric machine to produce 
electricity. 

One very important thing about the dynamo is that 
it will ‘‘ work both ways,” as one may say. It may be 
used to convert force—of a steam-engine, for instance— 
into electricity; or, if you have got plenty of electricity 
but wish for some force, and will let the electricity run 
into the dynamo at the knobs where, when the machine 
is producing electricity, the waves emerge, they will 
flow backward through the magnet and attract and re- 
pel the armature, causing this to revolve with great 
force; and this force can be led by means of belts and 
pulleys to turn any wheel desired. 

Therefore the secret of the electric car is that there 
is a second dynamo almost out of sight under the 
floor. This dynamo receives the electric fluid which 
was produced by the steam-engine and dynamo at the 
station and turns it into force which impels a crank 
and drives the car-wheels. 

People are beginning to build these electric railroads 
in some cities, and every one likes them because they 
are not so noisy or dusty as steam-cars. 

There are other conveyances than cars which can be 
propelled by electricity in nearly the same way. A 
little boat has been made with electrical machinery to 
drive it through the water. This would be beautiful 
for a pond in a park or on a quiet river near a gentle- 
man’s country seat. Many persons think that electric 
carriages can be contrived to travel over country roads 
without need of laying tracks, and that balloons can 
one of these days be sailed and steered by electricity. 














AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
ID you ever see an oriole’s nest? This morning 
I saw one—not in a tree, but in the corner of a 
parlor. It was made of grass, and twine, and bits of 
red and white wool ravelings from carpets. I admired 
the nest, and my friend told me the story about it, and 
I think she will be willing I should tell it to you. One 
Sunday morning the family heard the plaintive cry of 
some young birds, and thought they must be in some 
trouble. After church the crying was more distressing, 
and the kind-hearted people, who are always ready to 
help the unfortunate, could not bear to hear them. 
Sure that some harm had come to the parents, the 
head of the household, lame and not over-strong, got 
a ladder, and by great effort reached the limb from 
which the nest hung—the nest itself he could get only 
by sawing off the limb. Four little orioles, hungry 
and cold, fatherless and motherless, would have per- 
ished but for these kind friends. Two of them did 
die in a day or two, in spite of the kind care, but the 
other two grew and enjoyed their home. One room 
in the house was given up to them and a suitable perch 
provided. About four o’clock every morning some one 
of the family had to get up and feed these babies; their 
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call for food was so loud no one could sleep. Very 
tame they were, and would light on the head and 
shoulders of their foster-parents. After,a while, I do 
not know how long, the birds felt themselves old 
enough and strong enough to go out into the world 
and take care of themselves, and the slats of the blinds 
having been left open for them off they went, never 
saying so much as ‘‘ By your leave,” or “I thank you.” 
Perhaps, however, they sang in the trees near the 
house, and did what they could in that way to repay 
my friends for all their kindness. Now the pretty nest 
is a pleasant reminder of the little bird babies whose 
lives were saved. 

I have just had a letter from Belle 8., who sent me 
the mocking-bird I so unfortunately lost. She tells me 
something of the good work her father and mother 
have been doing in the South. Her father has finished 
his work here now and has gone to be with the Lord, 
while Mrs. 8. is left to labor alone. Belle says : 


You asked me to tell you about the poor people. There ix a 
great deal of suffering here among them this winter. The drought last 
summer cut off the crops, so they are poorer than ever. One family, 
consisting of grandfather, grandmother and five little children, 
mamma found not far from here that had had almost nothing to eat 
for three days, and were nearly starved. Another woman was feed- 
ing her children parched corn, a few kernels at a time, to keep them 
from crying. She had nothing else to give them. We have a meal- 
barrel we call ‘*the Lord’s barrel” that mamma gives from in such 
cases, but there are 80 many needy ones we can do but little. 

Think of that, my dear little grumbler, when you 
complain that your crust is too hard or your dinner 
not quite to your liking. 
PLAINFIELD, N,. J., March 8, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Iam one of your nephews, one of the older ones, and I think a 
great deal of you and all my little cousins whose letters I read- 
Please, may I write one? Ido not want to crowd out any that is 
printed in large capitals, or, indeed, any other; print my letter when 
there is room tospare. Now that the warm weather is coming, I 
want to tell the boys about some litile explorations and geographiz- 
ing. When I was thirteen or fourteen, Fred B. and I were insepa- 
rable. When we could get a holiday we were off for a tramp through 
fielda and woods, over hills, through valleys, and usually along some 
small stream and its tribatary brooklets, our chief object being to 
discover the sources. ‘Taking our diuner with us and starting in the 
forenoon, we were off for the day. Everything of interest was care- 
fully observed and remembered—sometimes memoranda were kept 
while on the way—anda full account (exceedingly particular and 
minute) was written up in my diary afterward. To all of these 
streams we yvave names, after the manner of extensive travelers; we 
also honored in the same way the little cascades, “ rapids,” “lakes ” 
(places where a stream was wider and smoother thar usual) “islands,” 
etc. Of one of our streams I made a careful map, which I think was 
quite correct, considering that I had no compass. 

The first creek we explored we named the ** Massasoit,” after an 
Indian chief who lived in Massachusetts over two hundred years ago» 
though our creek was in east-central New York. One of its * afflu. 
ents’ we named, more appropriately, the *“* Mohawk.” One side of 
the stream we named ** Howard County,” for Howard was my 
friend’s middle name; the other side was ** W—— County,” after 
your nephew. Having learned all about our Massasoit, we explored 
another rather larger and more interesting creek, which we named 
the “ Red Warrior.” <A beautiful cascade, a series of waterfalls in 
this stream, used to fill us with admiration and delight; we named it 
‘*The Rushing Waters.” J have in mind half a dozen other small 
falla which we discovered in different tramps, and which I wish I 
could visit to-morrow. We named them, wrote descriptions about 
them, and ence I attempted asketch. ‘The ** Red Warrior” had a 
tributary, the ** Tecumseh,” and another, smaller but more beautiful, 
the “Osceola.” The “Chippewa” was another of our creeks of 
equal importance with the * Red Warrior” and ‘* Massasoit,” while 
our * Oneida,” “ Cayuga,” etc., were tributaries hike the ** Mohawk,” 
which I have mentioned. 

Everything of interest, as I said, was observed, and I am sure we 
were profited as well as entertained by our explorations. The names 
we selected were not always appropriate, for we lived in the country 
of the Mehawks, and Osceola was an Indian who lived down South 
and Tecumseh one who lived in southern Ohio, and the Chippewas 
never lived in New York State. But we were no more clumsy in 
our nomenclature than many older persons who, for example, give 
us Utica, Syracuse, etc., all over the United States, Suppose some 
of my cousins start out and geographize? And to older ones who 
may glance at this, let me add, we are just instituting a Rambling 
Club, in connection with our Y. M. C. A., for young men; and 
geology, botany, etc., in an informal, pleasant way, will be taken up 
under the leadership of those already interested in them. 

Dear Aunt Patience, can you pack this iuto a third of a column in 
small type? I hope I haven’t written too much. Cut it down if 
necessary. W. P. W. 

I should not want to pack this into any smaller 
space. I'd like to print it in ‘‘ display” type, so that 
every boy and girl would read it and follow the excel- 
lent example. 

BuRLINGTON, Wis., March 13, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have read the letters in The Christian Unior. I read them every 
week, and they make me want to write you too. 

If you are my aunt, I think I must have a good many cousins. 

I have four sisters and two brothers. Our names are Alice, Frank, 
Charlie, Helen (that is me), Emily, Mabel and Bessie. 

Bessie is only six weeks old, but she laughs at the stove-pipe when 
she lies on the pillow in the big chair. 

I live in a little village where there are a good many Germans, and 
some of their children wear wooden shoes. 

If your nieces and nephews want to know where the pop-corn 
comes from, Burlington is the place. 

Papa says they send fifty thousand bushels every year, and it goes 
all over the country. We have all we want to pop. I am eight years 
old, and I do hope you will print my letter. 

From your niece, HELEN GRacE N. 


Dear! dear! what a lot of popped corn. We had 
only about a dozen ears this year, and were as saving 
of it as if it were some very precious thing. So you 
come right in the middle of that flight of stairs—a good 
landing-place for the older ones when they start with 
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Alice, and for the little ones when they come up from 
the baby. You see you can hold them all together. 

WiLMineTon, Del., March 4th, 152. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I received yesterday from “ M. B. D.” a package of leaves and 
flowers from different parts of the earth. Among them were some 
grasses from Tyre and Sidon, and a cross with flowers and mosses 
pasted on it from the Holy Land. Don't you think she is very kind 
to share with us? Ithank you for the pretty New Year card you 
sent me and for the * Little Christian Union ” also. 

Mamma wanted me to write and ask you if you knew who this 
lady is that sent me the flowers. She thinks she must be a mission- 
ary. She is now at Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

Aunt Patience, I envy that girl that you are going to * answer per- 
sonally ” (almost, not quite.) 

I have an uncle who is staying out at Los Angeles for his health, 
and I aim going to ask him if be won't get a little leaf or some flower 
from each place where he stays. He is the superintendent of the 
First Congregational Sunday-school of Baltimore. His daughter is 
at a boarding-school in Morrisania, near New York, 

{ am very fond of making collections. Ever since I can remem- 
ber I have been collecting something or other. At first it was call- 
ing cards; then stamps, advertisements, monograms and letters, 
post-marks, and then minerals and Curiosities. Now it is these dried 
flowers and leaves. 

T have a very pretty collection of minerals, and some valuable ones 
among them. Al! that I have were papa’s and my two brothers’. I 
have an agate and some amethysts, several garneta, a piece of Der- 
byshire spar and 4 yreat many crystals. Ihave one garnet as large 
as a small-sized egg, and another as large as a walnut, nearly. 

I have rot been to school this year until two weeks ago. It was 
very nice to get back again. I etudy Spelling, Geography, Arithme- 
tic, Algebra, French, Grecian History, Philosophy, Grammar, Latin, 
Rhetoric, French History, Etymology, Mental Arithmetic and 
Reading. 

Next Wednesday wil! be my birthday; I will be fourteen, Good- 
by. Very lovingly, your niece, Mary Ii. T. 

The passion of collecting things may be carried too 
far, like every other good thing, but it is one very 
pleasant way of learning. You can study about min- 
erals, about trees, about pictures as you collect these 
things one by one, and so make them means of much 
instruction, Would you like it if I sent you just a wee 
bit of a note all to yourself? Well, watch for it. 

yy are: March 20, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Is your heart big enough to take in one more little niece ? for there 
is one knocking at your door, T have been saving Vhe Christian 
Union to send down South in a missionary box. 1 am ten years old, 
and go to the grammar-school. My school-house is on a beautiful 
hill. 

Did you know that ———, like Rome, is a city of seven hills? 

If you are willing, [ am HELEN T. 

What city does Helen live in ? What were the Seven 
Hills of Rome ? 

If my heart stops stretching so as to hold all who 
want to come I shall be sure it is getting sick, and 
shall go for the doctor. 


Your loving niece, 


Nortu TisBuRy, Mass., March 13th, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I don’t know as you will allow me to call you ** aunt,” but if you 
do not you need not print this, I have a friend that takes The 
Christian Union. I like to go to her home and read the children’s 
jetters. ‘hey are very interesting. She wanted me to write you a 
letter. My father isa pilot. He has just got a vessel for Portland, 
a very large bark. We (our family) go to a small island in the At- 
lantic Ocean, called Nomansland, lobstering. I suppose you and a 
great many of your “nieces and nephews” have seen them, so I 
will not describe them. They are very nice eating. We have a very 
small church. They are all Methodists. Although it is a small church 
we have a very nice Sunday-school, which makes it very nice ina 
small place, for the children take a good deal of interest, which makes 
it very pleasant. 

We have a very nice school, and they al. learn a good dea! for it is 
asmall school. I like to goto my school very much. It begins the 
first of April. Ithink L have written full enough for the first time: 
I hope if this is printed it will be better than it4s written. I will send 
you one of my cards. Yours, lovingly, Erra H. L. 

Your letter is written very well, much plainer than 
many grown people write. You need only to form 
your letters a little more evenly and write a little 
larger. 

Do you mean that your father stays outside the har- 
bor of Portland in a pilot boat, until some large ship 
comes along whose captain does not understand all 
about the rocks and shallows near the shore, and gets 
on board the ship to guide her safely in? 


LircHFIELD Country, Conn., March 20, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I want to be one of your nieces. Iam eight years old and going 
on nine. I study reading and spelling and geography and arithme- 
tic and writing. One day I study geography and the other day I 
study “* Child’s Book of Nature.” I don’t go to school, but I study 
athome. I like Child’s Book of Nature best of all my studies, It 
tells all about bones and flowers and air and water and heat. My 
lesson to-day told about the hermit-crab, and how he finds a shell to 
cover up his tal. I am reading in the ‘* Independent Fourth Read- 
er.” LIread about Eugene Aram to-day. I think he was a awful 
wiched man. I don’t like him atall. I used towant askeleton. I 
thought it would be so nice to see how our bones look, but now I 
would rather have a microscope. Mamma thinks it will be a great 
deal nicer, and she says she will get me one sometime. I want to 
examine insects and flowers and the snow. I saw a microscope in 
the “* Youth’s Companion” that cost ninety cents. I want to see if I 
can count all the petals in a daisy, and see how many flowers there 
are inone daisy. I should like to have Miss Polly Ann Thus tell me 
how to make a nice flower-bed. I had one last year, but I didn’t 
succeed very well. 

If you think this is a good enough letter, please print it in the 
paper. Mamma is writing this for me, ’cause I can't write very 
good. There isa little girl down here. Her nameis Evie. She is 
my playmate and I play with her ’most every day. I have got three 
brothers and two sisters, They are all bigger than ;J am. One of 
my brothers and both wy sisters are away, and they come home 
vacations, 1 like to speak pieces very much. One piece I speak, the 





name of it is ** The Miller of Dee. 


but it’s in the ** St, Nicholas.” 


It’s too long to write it to you, 


Good bye, MABEL C, 
A skele- 
ton is a very curious thing, and I hope you will learn 
all about the bones in your own body so that you wiil 
know better how to take care of it. 


J ain glad you like to study about nature. 


A microscope, 
however, would be better to own, and I advise you 
to ask mamma if something cannot be spared from 
the trimmings of your dresses, or some luxury from 
the table, and a microscope purchased for you with 
the savings. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, $64 88 
Mrs. W. C. Till, ‘ 1 00 
A Friend, 5 00 
Edith Stearns, . e ‘ . » ‘“ 6 00 
Wayland * . . . . ° 1 00 
Albyn = ° ° ® 1 00 
Eliza Carey, 3 00 
Alice D. Wait, ° ° 50 
Virginia Downing Clark, ° : . 5 ‘ 10 
sella White, ° : . ° , ° . ° 1 Ov 
Florence Ferris, ° 09 

Total, $82 57 


Affectionately, Aunt PATIENOE. 


PUZZLES. 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 


-0-€ -p-i-g- €-e-n-| -n -h- h-me-n -r-a-t : 
-&- l-V-T -8, -u- a-w-y- t- b- b-e-t. 
h- s-u-,u-e-s-— a-d -o-f-n-d -r-m -o-e, 
-e-t- a-d -x-a-i-t-s -n - |-f- t- c-m-e.” 
-r-m -0-e’- E-s-y -n -a-. 
HOMONYMS. 


A hindrance ; an order; a kind of cloth, 
An element of speech; silent; to shed. 
A measure; to trap; part of the hand. 
An account ; a sharp noise; rumor. . 
A drink; a tool; a show. 
A military term; to climb; a mountain 
A tone; a promise; reputation 5 memorandom. 
An army oflicer; prevalent, 
Shape; fungi; earth. 
To draw out; a household convenience, 
An indeatation; a defile 
Exagyerated praise; to dilate; a fungous ball, 
Luxyv D. 
DIAMOND, 
A letter: a drink ; a verb; a pen; a disease; a pronoun; a letter 
Harry R, BARTLETT. 
USEFUL RECIPE FOR THE KITCHEN. 
Take one part corn meal, 
“6 white flour, 


oat meal, 


“ “ gpice, 
” cinnamon, 
- raisins, 

“ Ld fi , 


vo ** cream of tartar, 
as ** milk, 
two parts citron, 
one part Caraway, 

“ * Graham flour, 

“ baking powder, 

= ** mace, 
Mix properly and have a very nice cake 

LATIN ENIGMA, 
I am composed of 37 letters. 
My 22, 10, 37, 16, 12, 34 signifies always. 
My 8, 9, 24, 17 signifies because. 
My 23, 29, 18, 28, 2 is a band or fillet. 
My 35, 20, 30, 33 is a verb meaning * I drink.” 
My 3, 27, 11 signifies why. 
My 1, 4, 15, 36, 25 means father. 
My 19, 14, 13, 21,5 is a verb signifying “* he rules.” 
My 7, 31, 26, 6, 32 signifies silent, dumb. 
My whole is a quotation from one of Virgil’s Eclogues. 

C. W. K. 















DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

Cross-words: A chart; a plant; a simpleton ; a United States coin; 
scent; stale; a profane exclamation ; a contest or speed; a fish; an 
impetuous flood ; a disease ; & woman’s name; a religious denomina- 
tion. 

The primals name a beautiful and heroic woman who was put to 
death more than four hundred years ago, The finals name a well- 
known emperor who flourished between the years 1672 and 1725, 


Cc. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 

The .ccccse Wasfound mths ..csee 
Ile turned as he was aboutto .... 
He threwthe ..... TD pices 
She inclinedto ..... the boy to > 
The .... melons were throw inthe .... 
Ithought Ishoula .... the .... of my boot. 
I picked the and wantedto .... it. 
We had hard ..... about the 
I refused with .... topaymy.... 

Mas. J. K. 


Historical Enigma.—The patriot party had long since laid aside the 
respectful deportment which had provoked the sarcasms of the loyal- 
ists, 


Half-Square. Double Word-Square. 


WHALE NEA P 
HOPE ORNE 
APE LINE 
L E ACER 
E 

Syncopations. 1, Prescience—presence. 


2. Indicating—inditing. 
3. Secularity—security. 
. Characters—charters. 
5. Presidents—presents 
6. Poisonings—poisings. 
7. Reconci'ed—recoiled. 
First complete set from M.J.G. Others from James B. Dunham, 
M. A, W. B,, Frank May, 8, H, H, 
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Science and Art. 





Crxomsnati Woop Carvine.—It seems so remarkable 
that in Cincinnati so much activity and progress 
should be shown in wood-carving, while in no other 
part of the country, as an art, is it practiced or culti- 
vated to any important extent. The Cincinnati 
School was founded by Mr. Benn Pitman in 1873, and 
to him belongs the credit of having brought the carv- 
ing industry in his city to its present state of im- 
portance and prosperity. The following extract from 
a letter written recently by Mr. Pitman, describing his 
school, gives a good idea of the quality and character- 
istics of our American carving: 

I think an examination of our work, constructive and decorat_ 
ive, will show that we have obtained @ grace, freshness and originality 
all our own; ¢. e¢, Americau. Heretofore decorative art in this coun- 
try has been for the most part abject copying of European work. 
My pupils have been taught the best decorative forms of the best 
periods and peoples of the past; they have been taught to see 
beauty of its kind in the traditional art expressions, but 
that it is not art to copy and repeat. The art expressions of 
to-day, to be worth anything, must be the results of our study 
of nature’s infinite variety. The Greeks could build and 
decorate a beautiful pagantemple. They did not need writing- 
desks, dining-room shelyes, wooden mantels, etc. We do: and the 
decoration must be our own ; it should be as original, as good, a8 
appropriate as that which made the beanty and glory of Greek art. 
Of course the best work of to-day would be vastly inferior to 
what it 1s were it not in position to be instructed by the fine 
productions of the Greek and Gothic schools. The wood carving 
department of the Cincinnati School of Designs which I established 
has been a success. It has demonstrated the fact that women and 
girls can do effective work not of the amateurist kind, but strong 
and origival. I have usually had over 100 pupils, mostly from the 
edncated classes, each term, and the school has +ent ont many 
teachers of carving to different parts of the country. The pupils 
work mainly for the decoration of their own homer, thongh some 
orders are received, Every piece of work is original; a design is 
never repeated. For deep relief cutting a model of clay is usually 
made to work from. 

Then when subjected to the microscopiceffect and the 
deadening shadows of the photographs we have seen, 
the carvings show great naturalness and grace. We 
can only hope that the teachers from Mr. Pitman’s 
school may revive and stimulate this beautiful art all 
over the country. 


Tue Erna Onservatory.—In a brief paragraph The 
Christian Union recently stated the fact that an astro- 
nomical observatory had just been completed on the 
summit of Mount Etna. The structure is so remark- 
able in many ways and will render such invaluable 
service to astronomical science that we take the fol- 
lowing description of it from ‘* Nature.” 

The municipality of Catania, at whose expense the observatory 
was constructed, aim at ite being an international station, and so 
they added to the obeervatory three large bed-rooms, a dining-room 
and kitchen for the use of such foreign men of science as desire to 
remain there for sometime, and the telescope is furnished with a 
movable iron tube, the length aud aperture of which can be modi- 
fied at pleasure, so that foreign astronomers cin apply the instru- 
ments they bring with them. The observatory is built on a little 
eminence on the ride of the central crater of Etna, a position which 
makes it almost certain thit should a stream of Java issue on that 
side it would divide into two streams and flow harmlesely on each 
side of the little hill. The »uilding consists of two stories, the joint 
height of which is nine metera, and the base of the edifice occupies a 
superficial area of 200 square meters. In each story there is a large 
circular room surrounded by other chambers destined for different 
uses. In toe center of the circular room in the | »wer story there is 
a solid pillar to support the great refractor. All the instruments, as 
well as a fine collection of seismographic and meteorological appa- 
ratus, are in the upper story, in the large circular room of which are 
the telescope and chronometrical apparatus. This room is roofed 
with a movable iron dome. The observatory on Etna is the highest 
building in Enrope. The observatory on Vesuvius is 619 meters 
above the level of the «ea, the Hospice of the Gotthardt 2075 meters, 
and that of St. Bernard 2491; while the Etna observatory is ata 
height of 2942 meters. 


Tue AcaprmMy Exnisition —The fifty-seventh an- 
nual exhibition of the National Academy, which was 
opened last weck, is neither any better nor any worse 
than the cellection shown last year. About the same 
number of paiatings are hung, and the really admira- 
ble and noteworthy works are in the usual overpow- 
ering minority. Those who cherished the hope that, 
as in the recent Salmagundi «nd water color collec. 
tions, a new strength and vigor in our art would make 
itself evident, will be disappointed: the standard of 
work is no higher than it has Leen for two or three 
years past, while the hanging of these paintings does 
much to mak. the exhibition as a whole even less 
pleasing and harmonious. On the score of catholicity 
in the admittance of pictures certainly no complaints 
can be brought by disappointed contributors: 858 
canvases are on the wall, representing the work of 
nearly five hundred artists. Some Academicians have 
had but few pictures admitted, but these, as of old, are 
placed on the line, whether worthy or not; conse- 
quently many of the best works shown are forced into 
unsuitable places. As long as this plan is continued a 
well balanced and satisfactory display is hardly to be 
expected. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot in England to preserve as a 
national monument the old Eddystone Lighthouse, 
which has recently been superseded by a new one. 


Books and Authors. 


AT HOME IN FIJL.3 

The author of these letters from Fiji—for the book 
is simply a collection of letters—had the good fortune, 
some seven years since, to accompany Lady Gordon to 
the Pacific on the occasion of Sir Arthur Gordon’s first 
taking possession of his recently annexed government 
of the Fiji Islands. The journey to the late domain of 
the ‘‘ King of the Cannibal Islands ” seems to have been 
undertaken with the enthusiasm of a genuine traveler, 
and the letters home have all the charm of a lively 
poetic diction, united with the interest always inspired 
by the narrative of a keen, enthusiastic observer. The 
remarks on the climate, soil and inhabitants are, of 
course, not those of a naturalist ; but they are none the 
less, in their way, both sensible and acute. For in- 
stance, it has been observed by many travelers that 
missionary labors in the East have been singularly 
Jacking in fruitful results. Miss Cumming does not 
in any sense constitute herself a special advocate for 
the missionary, and yet she offers, in a straightfor- 
ward, simple way, the highest tribute to the results of 
such work in the Pacific Islands. It is indeed impres- 
sive to follow her description of the strange condition 
of the people of Fiji just before the advent of Chris- 
tianity : how they had either given up. their false gods 
or had greatly lost their faith in them; how after- 
wards, in the incredibly short space of fifty years, 
a race of horrible cannibals addicted to every crime 
in the calendar became simple-hearted, devout, con- 
sistent Christians; Christians the like of which are sel- 
dom seen in our Christian lands of the East. Think of it! 
Fourteen hundred schools and nine hundred churches 
in a population of less than 150.000! The secret, how- 
ever, of this wonderful success seems to depend 
largely on the fact that few white missionaries are 
engaged in the work, the evangelization going on un- 
der the auspices of most devoted native teachers. 
Something, likewise, of this beatific state of things 
seems to be due to the absence of white civilization, 
there being less than 2,000 whites in the whole region, 
and also, in some degree, to the retention of simple 
native habits and costumes. Like most of these Pa- 
cific Islanders, their physical development is splendid, 
and their kindliness and courtesy charming in the 
highest degree. 

Some of the most interesting parts of the book are 
devoted to descriptions of the peculiar habits and cus- 
toms of these natives. Note particularly the chapter 
depicting picturesque and graceful dances, and unique 
costumes of yellow croton and red dracena leaves, or 
trailing folds of prettily-tinted native cloth. Take 
one dance, for instance, where the breaking of the 
waves on a coral reef is represented by long, swaying, 
bounding lines of men and women, and little children 
for the little waves, with their long white masi or cloth 
garments floating in scarf-like streamers. ‘‘ The whole 
effect,” in the words of the author, ‘! is most artistic, 
and the orchestra do their part by imitating the roar 
of the surf on the reef—a sound which to them has 
been a never-ceasing lullaby from the hour of their 
birth.” This people, it should be remembered, have 
been very naughty within a very few years, and are 
not perfect yet, but most truly can they be termed, in 
these latter days, ‘‘ gentle savages ” nevertheless. 

Miss Cumming traveled several times all over Fiji, 
and made careful notes on the lovely vegetation and 
many charms of coral islands. The description of a 
sun-warmed bath ‘‘in a quiet pool on some exquisite 
stream, sometimes a clear, babbling brook, just deep 
enough to lie down fuil-length beneath an over-arching 
bower of great tree-ferns and young palm-fronds, all 
tangled with trailing creepers, and just leaving open- 
ings through which you see peeps of the bluest of skies 
and tall palms overhead,” is captivating in the ex- 
treme. 

All this is, indeed, charming; but the author de- 
cidedly intimates that as yet Fiji is not an inviting per- 
manent abode for white men. Sudden devastating 
storms, floods of water and unmanageable fevers are 
not likely to attract settlers, though united with ad- 
vantages much greater than those offered by Fiji. Yet 
the author holds forth some sort of hope that in the 
remote future England may find Fiji a profitable 
colony. It is a strange life of which we catch glimpses 
from Miss Cumming’s notes by the wayside on curious 
habits, folk-lore, native arts of cloth-making and pot- 
tery, coral island reefs and vegetations, cannial tales 
and mountain warfare. It is all so remote, and yet so 
charming. There is so much in it of the weird and 
utterly unaccustomed. One feels all the time, while 
reading, as if he were drifting about in wonderful isles 
of the sea, ‘‘east of the sun and west of the moon.” 
Yet, withal, the book is hearty and healthy, and likely 
to interest all, even the most matter-of-fact. 











1 At Home im Fijt. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. (New York: 
A. ©. Armstrong & Son.) » : 


BRYANT’S POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
- STATES. 

These two volumes complete this work, begun in 
Mr. Bryant’s life-time and finished since his death. 
Mr. Bryant himself did, we believe, littlke more than 
consult with Mr. Gay respecting the general plan and 
structure of the work, and read with care the proof of 
the first volume. Artistically the books are a magnifi- 
cent specimen of modern typographical art, of which 
nothing higher can be said in praise than that they 
are worthy of fhe house which has issued them. They 
are very elaborately illustrated; but the illustrations 
are not only numerous in quantity but fine in quality. 
While there is a considerable difference in their artist- 
ic merit none of them are poor, and not a few of them 
are good specimens of the very best American art. The 
typography and paper are of that kind that make read- 
ing a positive enjoyment. The author equally with 
the publisher has spared no pains to make this work 
worthy of its title. Mr. Gay is evidently a painstaking 
and conscientious workman; he has endeavored to 
tell with absolute truthfulness the story of his country, 
and we do not know any work which on the whole 
tells the story from beginning to end more satisfac- 
torily. 

Nevertheless, this history of the United States has a 
serious defect, and one which will prevent it from fully 
taking the place which it ought to take and supply- 
ing the want which so greatly needs to be supplied. 
The author lacks historical perspective ; he began on 
so large a scale that it was impossible to continue 
upon the same scale; to have done so would have 
made a work so ponderous that few could have pur- 
chased it. If Mr. Gay could have written his book as 
the Hebrew Bible is read, backwards, it would be 
much more satisfactory. He has given in great 
detail, in the first volumes, an account of the colonial 
days and of the revolutionary period. His narrative 
of this portion of his country’s history is so full that 
he does not reach the year 1800 until he has gone 
through three volumes and over a fifth of the fourth, 
leaving less than 500 pages for the history of the 
growth of the slave power, the war with Mexico, and 
the entire Civil War. The consequence is that the 
latter and really most important portions of our coun- 
try’s history are condensed so much that it is impos- 
sible for him to sustain dramatic interest. The first 
three volumes are history, the fourth volume is a 
compend. In the family library this work will well 
supply the early history of America, but it will re- 
quire supplementing by some other and fuller account 
of the Civil War, if not of the historic development 
which led up to that war. 


Aspects of Poetry. By J.C. Shairp. (New York: Mac- 
milian & Co.) Th.s is one of the most readable hocks which 
the last year has added to the literature of criticiem. It is a 
collection of Jectures delivered at Oxford by the successor of 
Matthew Arnold, who has already giveu evidence in several 
previous volumes of his possession of critical abilities of a 
high order. Readers of Matthew Arnold will not fird in the 
work of his successor at Oxford those extraordinary qualities 
of style which characterize Mr. Arnold's work. The lectures 
which he delivered at Oxford had a finish and perfection of 
form not to be matcled in the literature of the day, but their 
value was diminished by some notable defects. Always subtle, 
and with an insight ef peculiar penetration, Mr. Arnold is 
quite apt to be perverse. His mind is not always open to 
the appreciation of true work; so that while he is a writer of 
the very first rank his work is by no means of even excel- 
lence, and he sometimes makes serious mistakes. Professor 
Shairp, on the other hand, has a general evenness of temper 
and judgment which is very satisfactory, and which wins and 
holds the confidence of his readers. Less bri'liant than 
Arnoid,and Jess a master of form, he is more constantly true 
to his own standard. His books abound in what may be 
called the criticism of common sense, and they are rich, too, 
in passages of fine eloquence. There is net a dull chapter in 
this volume, and there are many which will be read with an 
interest increasing to the very eud. He sometimes falls into 
the error of judging a literary work from the standpoint of 
dogmatism, and so fails to measure at their right value some 
of the hizhest and greatest minds. His characterization of 
Shelley, for instance, while it throws a go d deal of light on 
the strange genius and nature of that remarkable poet, is felt 
to be inadequate and unsatisfactory. As a whole, however, 
this volume adds to a general charm of style, which will com- 
mend itself to all lovers of good literature, a health{ulness of 
tone which cannot be too highly prized as against the morbid 
tendency now prevalent. 


The Constitutional History of England from 1760 to 1860. 
By Charles Dake Yonge. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
The rapid constitutional development of Eogland during the 
last century is one of the most interesting and one of the 
most fruitful studies which the historical student finds in the 
whole range of modern life. Nowhere else in the world have 
questions relating to politieal organization, privilege and 
policy been discussed so tewperately, so exhaustively, and, 
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upon the whole, so intelligently, as in modern England. 
Every one who wishes to understand the principles of Parlia- 
mentary Government must go to English constitutional 
history as the fountain bead of precedent and authority. Mr. 
Hallam’s admirable Constitutional History of England ends 
with the death of George II., but as the very questions which 
are of greatest interest to the modern student have been 
discussed since that day, Hullam's work fails to meet the 
need of the student of to-day. In the present volume Mr. 
Yonge meets that need and brings the narrative down toa 
very recent time. He tells in @ very concise fashion the story 
of Englich politicul development since the death of George IT., 
describing among other things the passage of thegreat Reform 
bill of 18382, which in the changes which it wrought in the 
Englieh Constitution was one of the most important passages 
in the history of English Government. The Irish Union, the 
abolition of slavery, the establishment of the principle of 
universal toleration, the regulation of intercourse with co!l- 
onies, and many other matters are very fully and very inter- 
estingly treated. In a word, the volume completes Hallam’s 
work, and should be placed beside it in every library. 


Events and Epochs in Religious History. Lowel! Institute 
Lectures, 1880, by James Freeman Clark, D.D. (Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co.) These twelve lectures discuss 
many great themes, and range over a long period of history. 
The style is unpretentions, the spirit never dogmatic; and 
whether discussing Wesley or Augustine, Savonarola or 
Luther, Buddhist or Christian monks, Dr. Clark is always 
the same fair-minded historian, leaving the facts, for the 
most part, to speak for themselves and philosophizing but 
little. Indeed, at times we wish we might get at more of the 
author's own mind on the great men who miade epochs and 
moved in the center of events which changed the course of 
history. There is nothing, therefore, specially original in 
these lectures, but they bring together from many sources 
the facts about the Catacom)s, the Buddhist monks of Central 
Asia, the Quakers, the Huguenots, tell over again what the 
world never tires of hearing —the story of Jeanne D'Arc, and 
of Savonarola, compare Luther and Loyola, and when 
brought together they make a book of information served to 
our hand in readable shape; a book for the people rather 
than for scholars. The key to the book is found in these 
sentences: ‘I have endeavored to enforce one idea taught us 
in history; namely, that no hi-toric event is so important as 
the advent of aconviction, of anewtruth. I have tried toshow 
the power .f such convictions in the human soul to build up 
institutions, to change the course of events, and to alter the 
tendencies of human affairs; and that among all convictions 
there are none so strong, permanent and unconquerable as 
religious convictions.” There is a fall index. 


Poems. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. A new edition. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers). This attractive reprint of Rossetti’s 
earlier poems is timely, and following so soon after the pub- 
lication of his latest verse makes it possible to set the work 
of his earlier and later years in effective contrast. The fame 
of the painter-poet has steadily widened since the ‘* Blessed 
Damosel” was given to the world, and he must now be num- 
bered by common consent among the masters of Dnglish 
verse. His subtle insight and his delicacy of expression long 
ago won the adm ration of a select few, but a growing 
recognition of rare poetic powers has been his later reward. 
The *‘ King’s Tragedy,” in its range and vigor of expression, 
its intensity of «motion, its gloom and ghostliness shows the 
poet at his prime, but those who read the poems eollected in 
this volume will find in them prophec'es of all the achieve- 
ments of later years. The ‘‘ Blessed Damosel” and ‘* Dante 
at Verona” represent the extremes of a noble scale of ex- 
pression. The first is full of rich effects of color which Keats 
might have envied; it is a modern passion framed in per- 
fect medieval form; the second a fine example of Ros- 
setti’s range of thought and depth of pathos. The fault of 
excessive refinement occasionally mars the perfection of his 
verse, but it is overshadowed by excellencies of the rarest 
kind. An artist would find numberless pictures in these 
splendid lines and a poet stimulus in contact with a poetic 
genius so rich, so fervid and so picturesque as that which 
has found expression for itself in these pages. 

Sermons. By J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. (New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers) The author of these clear and im- 
pressive sermons 1s the active pastor of a vigorous London 
ehurch. He is an earnest and accurate teacher, a strong and 
helpfal preacher. The twenty-six sermons in this volume 
are arranged in five groups, and cover a wide range of 
thinkiug, but do not fail of spiritual help, whether the at- 
tention is called to the d.ctrine of the Trinity, the lilies of 
the field, the power of God's anger, Christian manliness, or 
the Saviour’s sorrow over lost men. There is evidence of a 
strong spirit with an unfaltering loyalty to Christ that makes 
the perusal of these sermons a delight to every reader. They 
are in no sense eseays, but throb with the warm life of the 
preacher, and when uttered with the unction and power of 
Dr. Dykes must have moved every heart. The loss of the 
preacher's personality is particularly made up in the ad- 
mirable manner in which Carter Brothers have issued the 
volume. Clergymen and laymen alike will be grateful for 
this publication, and the young men in our seminaries may 
study them to their constant profit. Lofty thought allied to 
& simple Christly purpose makes powerful preaching. 


The Temple Rebuilt. By Frederic R. Abbe. (Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co.) A new edition of this poem gave the author 
opportunity to rewrite many portions, rearrange and en- 
large the whole, so that as it now appears it is substantially 
anew work. The thoroughly devotional nature of Mr. Abbe, 
his faithful and careful thivking during many years of pas- 
toral work, his poetic instincts, discl.sing themselves in 
many of his ordinary sermons, laid the basis for such a 
work as this. In ten books, Miltonic in character if not in 
Power, the story of the dignity and worth of the soul is 
told, with its ruin and rebuilding, till the Hallelujahs over 
the completed work are sung, and fill the universe with 








praise. There are many passages of great power and rare 
beauty in the poem. The design is lofty, and the purpose 
is well sustained throughout. Muny will find great delight 
in reading it, and though :t will not supersede ‘* Paradise 
Lost,”’ and ‘* Puradise Regained,” it ought not to fall into 
oblivion, but, as the author desires, ‘* contribute to the great 
work of building up in the earth the temple of the Lord.” 


Garfield's Place in History. By Henry C. Pedder. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) We are yet too near the sad 
events that made such a volume as this possible to define the 
exact place that Mr. Garfield will occupy in history. The 
essay Of Mr. Pedder, however, is written with great care, 
with calmness of spirit, and witPadmirable judgment. The 
spirit in which all Mr. Garfield's life-work was uccomplished, 
his intellectual attainments, the breadth of his culture, his 
Christian purpose and integrity, are described in fitting terms 
and with just estimate. It is well that such an essay is pre- 
pared now as a help to those who in after years, far from the 
immediate influence of these tragic hours. shall seek to fix 
his place among the great men of the world. Au admirable 
picture of the late Piesident accompanies this volume, and 
adds to \ts value. 


Euthanasy. By William Mountfo d. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston.) This book of sweet and tender thought is 
clothed with a new dress, but itself remains the same. The 
robing of things in this world must be changed, but it is a joy 
that some things are of lasting value. It is a blessing to get 
the thinking into such shape that it is helpful to many and 
does net die of old age. A ninth edition of such a book as 
this, free from the frothy thought of whirlpool life, is a great 
delight: for it is the aesurance that there are many quiet 
souls who atill enjoy ‘a happy talk towagds the end of life.” 
We are glad of the new dress, and welcome the old friend. 


LITERARY NOTES 

—Professor Blaikie is better. 

—Mr. Emersou was ove of the most deeply-affected 
mourrers at Mr Longfellow’s funeral. 

—Mr. Thomas Hardy will make his next bow as a novelist 
in the pages of the *‘ Atlantic Monthly.” 

—Ellwanger, the Rochester florist, has prepared a band 
beok on ‘* The Rose,”” which Dodd, Mead & Co. publish. 

—Lost books have become so many that a description of 
them is out: ‘ Livres Perdus,” by ** Philomneste, Juasior.” 

—So great has been the success of the new edition de lure 
of Longfellow'’s ‘* Evangeline” that the price has been ad- 
vanerd in England. 

—A new edition is out, over the water, of Caroline Fox's 
delightful ‘‘Memories of Old Frfends,” with w number of 
new letters added. 

—Mr. Elizur Wright's translation of the ‘‘ Fables of La 
Fontaine,” first published in this country in 1841, has been 
added to Bonn’s Standard Library. 

—A new edition has appeared at Turin of Arnand’s ‘* Glori- 
ous Return of the Vaudois to their Valleys.” Arnaud was 
himself a Vaudois pastor and colonel. 

—The Rassian author, Tolstoy, is at work in Moscow on a 
Commentary on the New Testament, which however, on 
account of censorship difficulties will have to be printed out 
of Russia. 

—By common consent Roberts Brothers’ edition of Mr. 
Manby’s poem of ‘‘ Dorothy” isa great improvement over 
the English original. Its little red initial letters have a very 
pretty effect. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have brought out a catalogue 
of their art works, illustrated with portraits of their authors, 
which isa pretty thing to look at, and gives great ideas of 
their literary treasures. 

—The * Anti-Christian” is the name of a new periodical 
announced in Calcutta. This would seem a testimony to the 
fact that the Gospel is making headway in India, since such 
an effort is made to check it. 

—The Rev. J. D. Bate, a Baptist missionary at Allahabad, 
India, has ready for publicat:on by subscription a series of 
works discussing the various controversial points between 
Mohammedanism and Christianity. 

—The ‘ Portfolio” for March (J. W. Bouton) is an un- 
usually fine issue. It contains two beautiful etchings of 
Byland Abbey and Westminster Abbey, together with other 
valuable and entertaining art matter. 

—A very useful library companion is Professor Charles 
Kendall Adams’s ‘* Manual of Historical Literature,” just 
published by Harper & Brothers. It is in substance a collec- 
tion of brief book notices, the books all histories. 

—The Usefal Kaowledge Publishing Company, of this 
city, has begun the publication of Green's ** History uf the 
English People” in five volumes, well printed on paper of 
good quality, at the price of thirty cents per volume. 

—Harper & Brothers have published a new edition of Pro- 
fessor Newcemb’s admirable Popular Astronomy. This is 
by far the best book on the subject for the general reader, 
and is a model of accuracy, thoroughness and clearness of 
statement. 

—No better book of foreign travel has lately been pub- 
lished than Margery Deane’s ‘‘ European Breezes.” It takes 
the reader past England and France to Germany direct, 
to Austria, and thence down the Danube to Budapest, the 
capital of Hungary. 

—Mr. W. 8. Gilbert's ‘“‘ Bab Ballads” ‘are to be printed in 
London in asix-penny edition, with two hundred and twenty- 
five illustrations by the author. Of the six-penny edition of 
“Tom Brown at Rugby” more than 150,000 copies had 
been taken at last accounts. 

—The only complete and authentic bibliography of the 
writings of Longfellow that has been published appeared in 
the ‘* Literary World” of Feb. 26, 1881. It was prepared by 
Mr. Longfellow’s authority, under his immediate supervision, 
and in part by his own hand. It is exhaustive and final. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. of this city have published a 
small collection of papers on modern hymns and hymn 








writers, by Frances Ridley Havergal, under the title of ‘‘Spec- 
imen-Glasees for the King's Minstrels.” The little volume 
includes many of the best-loved hymns of the churcb. 

—One of the most engaging of newer English booksis Mr 
Phil Robinsen’s ‘‘Noah’s Ark,” a pleasantly humorous 
account of the brute residents of the London Zodélogical 
Garden. It will delight all lovers of animals, children 
especially ; and is so cleverly written as to claim a place in 
literature as such. 

—Readers of The Christian Union who have incomplete 
sets of the Dictionary of Universal Knowledge will not for- 
get that this valuable public ition is now in the hands of 8. 
W. Green's Son, No. 74 Beekman Street, New York City, 
who is promptly filling orders for any and all volumes In 
the series. It is a fortunate thing for the subscribers to this 
work that it has come into such thoroughly trustworthy 
hands. 

—Two years hence will occur the five hundredth anniver 
sary of the death of Wyclif. In view of this fact a Wyclif 
Society {sin process of formation In England, having for 1te 
object the publication of the great reformer's Latin works, 
now lying in the Vienna Library, with translations. Amert- 
cans interested in the undertaking will please to ecommunl- 
cate with Mr. F. J. Furnivall, 3 St. George's Square, Lon- 
don, England, N. W 

—Mr. Wm. R. Balch, the editor of ‘The American” at 
Philadelphia, and the collector of ‘‘Garfield’s Worda,”’ bas 
written a “ Life of Garfield” which is published by John 
Burns, of St. Louis. The work has been carefully revised, it 
is said, by afriend of the President. and contains a chapter on 
his sufferings and death by Mrs. Dr. Edson, the chief of his 
nurses. Of the paper edition the astonishing statement fe 
current that 140,000 copies were sold within sixty days of 
publication. 

—Professor Wellhausen, author of the learned article on 
‘*Terael,” in the 13ch volume of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” is ove of the most ambitious and active of the modern 
reconstructionists of the Old Testament. His *‘ Geschichte 
Israels," published in Germany in 1878, created a great im- 
vression. His article in the present instance is able and brill- 
lant, but not exactly in place in an encyclopedia, where one 
looks not for advocacy, but for statement ; not for theories, 
but for facta. 


—Barbou's ‘‘ Life and Times of Victor Hugo” has again 
been translated—this time by Ellen E Frewer—and made 
into a handsome book of royal octavo dimensions, with 
over @ hundred illustrations, many of them after Victor 
Hugo's own designs. For Victor Hugo, let it be known, is 
an artist with paint as well as pen. and some ef his work in 
this direction is very striking. Harper & Brothers have an 
American edition of the book just ready. A translation of 
the same by Frances A. shaw was pubiished last year by 
8. C. Griggs & Co. of Chicago. 

—Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, have issued a new edi- 
tion of their Comparative New Testament, in which the old 
and new versions are printed in parallel columns, making @ 
very convenient and instructive book. The new edition 
represents several new improvements upon the old. Its 
chapter headings are in Roman numerals, it has running 
head-lines as in the old version, a chronology of the New 
festament is given, together with a history of the revision, 
and an account of the methods followed by the Committee 
on Revision. It is altogether a very conveniently arranged 
volume. 

—4G. P. Putnam's Sons have nearly ready a work entitled 
‘Thomas & Kempis and the Brothers of Common Life,” 
which represents the labor of a number of years on the part 
of its author, the Rev. 8. Kettlewell, of the Church of Eng- 
land. It is an endeavor to guther together all the scattered 
materials that can be found respecting a Kempis, who be- 
came through his works such a blesring to his own and to 
future generations, und to weave them into a full length 
portrait of him, that he may stand out as one who took an 
active and loving part in the duties of life in the sphere 
allotted to him. The work will be issued in two handsome 
octavo volumes with frontispieces. 

—Dr. Wm. H. Russell's new work of American travel is 
entitled *‘Hesperothen,” or ‘Notes from the Western 
World.” This is a reminiscence of *‘Eothen.”” Dr. Russell 
accompanied the Duke of Sutherland on his recent trip, 
and visited parts of the United States, Canada, and the Far 
West. This work is in two volumes, 8vo., and is published 
in London by Sampson Low & Co. No indications of its 
American republication are yet visible. Our readers will be 
interested in the following extract, which is the author's 
account of what he found the various religious bodies in the 
United States to be doing for the Indians: 

The Society of Friends have control of the belief and religions teach- 
ing of the Sante and Nemaja Indians in Nebraska, and of the Pawnees 
in the Inuian Territory ; tothe Methodists are assigned three tribes in 
California, three tribes in Washington Territory, two in Oregon, 
three in Montana, two in Idaho, and one in Michigan. The Nevada 
Cherokees, Creeks, Choctawsa, Chicasawe, and Seminoles are handed 
over to the Baptists. The Presbyterians have charge of the Nez- 
percés in Idaho, Uintas in Utah, the Apaches, Pueblos, and two 
other tribes in New Mexico. The Congregational ~hurch exercises 
its religious offices among the tribes in Wisconsin, among two 
tribes in Dakota, and one in Washington Territory. The Keformed 
Charch has ite work cut out foritin Arizona amongst four tribes. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church exercises its jurisdiction over one 
tribe in Minnesota, six tribes in Dakota, one in Indian Territory, 
and one in Wyoming. The Unitarians have apparently only one 
tribe in teaching, the Los Pinos in Colorado. The United Presby- 
terians have one tribe in Oregon; the Christian Union has another 
in Oregon; the Evangelical) Lutheran has charge cf the Southern 
Utes in Colorado; and lastly, the Roman “Catholic Church has two 
tribes in Washington Territory, two in Oregon, one in Montana, 
and iwo in Dakota. The Pawnees are left without auy mis- 
sionaries at all, and, says the Government report, ‘are probably 
better off without them.” And depreciatory remarks are +lightingly 
introdaced concerning the work at other agencies. On the Devil’s 
Lake Agency the majority of the adults snun the mi-sionaries as 
they would the gentleman who may be supposed to own the lake by 
the sides of which they are encamped. 
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Correspondence. 


A FAIR QUESTION. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

On the first page of The Christian Union of March 
30th I find the following statement : 

** At Lawrence, Mass., where the [wages of the] weavers in the 
woolen mills have been reduced from $8 and $10 a week to $7 and 
$9, an extensive strike is already in progress, to be followed, proba- 
bly, by a general lockout. A change of fashion, during the last two 
years, has substituted worsted for woolen goods, and compels the 
mill-owners to make large changes in their machinery in order to 
continue the business. There is a good deal to be said, therefore, 
im justification of the reduction.” 

Over the leaf, in an article headed ‘‘ Limits of Toler- 
ation,” occur the following sentences : 
mr * All thoughtful men, too, have a solemn conviction of something 
wrong with the ministry, ani the church in its relation to the min- 
istry. The average salary is not above $650 a year—a day-laborer’s 
wages. This tells a pathetic and intolerable story of domestic pen- 
ury and suffering ; many a wife’s habitual anguish of spirit, and the 
husband’s despair in the presence of it.” 

Now, at #8 and $10 a week, the weavers get $416 
and $520 a year; and at $7 and $9 a week—the at- 
tempted reduction—they would receive $364 and $468; 
which furnishes data for the following problem: If 
$650 a year brings ‘‘intolerable penury and suffering, 
a wife’s anguish and a husband’s despair” to the min- 
ister, what will #364 and $468, or even $416 and $520 
a year bring tothe weaver? The Christian Union goes 
ou to say : 

* And resulting from this [inadequate support] many of the noblest 
young men refuse to enter the ministry at all. By the laws of exist- 
ence—certainly family existence—they are forbidden to enter the 
ministry, and they accept the prohibition.” 

That is, they strike for higher pay, as they havea 
perfect right todo; but if so, why not the weavers 
as well? If, by ‘‘the laws of existence—ceriainly 
family existence "—the young men are ‘‘ forbidden to 
enter the ministry” by the meager salary of $650, 
does not the pittance #364 and $468 forbid the weavers 
to enter the mills? Moreover, why should the 
weavers be compelled to pay the cost of ‘‘ changes in 
machinery ” which they do not own, and the profits 
aecruing from which they do not share? Is it not 
obvious that the capital which has been accumulated 
from the profits on the operative’s labor ought 
to bear its own losses, as well as to pocket its 
gains? Ought the operative to furnish capital and 
labor too? And this from a compensation which for- 
bids at least ‘‘ family existence,” if not every state of 
existence ? Why is it that ‘‘capital” must be saved, 
whoever else loses? Why must riches be constantly 
cuddled, nursed, doctored, as though it were an infant 
or an invalid? Why must its unceasing clamor for 
legislation, for gifts, grants, franchises, receive prompt 
recognition, while the gentle voice of labor and 
poverty, occasionally raised in humble remonstrance 
against being ‘“‘forbidden existence—at least family 
existence ”"—is as promptly met with smile, scorn and 
rebuff ? A MinisvEr’s Son. 

If the ministers were to strike for higher wages ; that 
is, if they were to concert measures not merely to 
secure betier compensation. but to stop all preaching 
and close all churches till their salaries were raised, 

“a minister’s son” would hear a howl of condemna- 
tion from the entire press of the country, secular and 
religious, compared with which all criticisms of 
weavers’ strikes would be gentle and placid counsel. 
The inherent and ineradicable vice of ‘‘strikes ” is that 
they are always combinations to prevent industry and 
promote idleness. If the weavers of Lawrence will 
combine to go into some other form of industry, or to 
carry on their weaving elsewhere, or to weave in 
Lawrence'under their own direction and administration, 
The Christian Union will have nothing but commenda- 
tion and encouragement to give them. 


MR. BROOKS’S LENTEN BIBLE CLASS. 

It has for several years been Phillips Brooks’s cus- 
tom to meet once a week through Lent, or for a 
longer time, such young men of Boston as cared to 
come together for an hour of Bible study. During the 
Lenten season just now closed the company has met 
on Saturday evenings and has filled the large society 
room of the chapel. To one who has attended these 
exercises through the greater part of their whole course 
it has seemed that the series of lessons just terminated 
have surpassed all others in the hold they have taken 
upon the mind and heart of every listener. Never be- 
fore have the freshness and vigor of the teacher’s 
thought, the vividness of his interpretation, the manli- 
ness of his faith and the ardor of his piety taken a 
stronger hold upon his class or made the Christian’s 
faith and life and hope stand out in such clear light 
and beauteous form. 

His method in the class-room, as in the pulpit, is re- 
markable in its simplicity. His aim in this last study 
of afew chapters of Paul’s First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians has been to picture the attitude of Paul’s mind 
and spirit toward the little church at Corinth, and the 
ging which burdened and the questions which vexed 
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it. There has been no hanging of a theological sys- 
tem on pivotal texts, nor developing of ela orate 
doctrine from others; but in a most natural and effect- 
ive way there has been continually held before the 
class a vivid picture of the condition of things in the 
church and its time which called out from Paul the 
utterances of these chapters, and their interpretation 
has been based upon the occasion producizg them. 
The letter has been examined and treated in the 
same natural way in which any other letter, writ- 
ten by one full of the spirit of our Master and 
treating of such questions as this Epistle deals 
with, would be studied, and to some of us it has 
seemed that from beneath the rubbish of non-essential 
and conflicting doctrines and discordant creeds which 
have all our life-time weighed down these glorious 
chapters, there has been plucked a pure jewel lustrous 
with the great truths which were the burden of Paul’s 
letter. The two last hours were given to that great 
chapter on the resurrection of the body and the life to 
come. Would that all the Christian ministry could 
hear what that privileged class heard; or could read 
that chapter with the thoughts that must ever shine 
out of those verses to the eyes that have once read in 
them such marvelous yet natural meaning ! 


8. H.W. 








Religions Rews., 


BRITISH NOTES. 

—Dr. Stevenson’s successor in the Moderator’s Chair wi'l 
be the Rev. T. Y. Killen, of Belfast. He is nephew to Presi- 
dent Killen of the College, and is a man of great ability, and 
well earned the distinction and honor. 

—The University of Aberdeen has done an act which will 
be censured by some, but very generally commended. It has 
conferred the degree of LL.D. on ex-Professor Robertson 
Smyth. Some universities are more liberal than their 
alumni, and in this case the Senatus has honored itself more 
than Robertson Smyth. 

—The Rev. Mr. Fleming Stevenson, the Moderator of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church, has just closed a series of Mission- 
ary lectures in Edinburgh and Glasgow. Dr. Stevenson has 
consented to their publication, and they cannot fail to be 
widely useful and influential in stirring up the churches to 
renewed zeal in the cause of Christian missions. 

—Dr. Bevan, of New York, comes to London. He will 
leave his Presbyterianism behind him, and will assume 
again the Congregational status and order. The young 
and manly doctor will receive a cordial welcome to London. 
He will be remembered long and affectionately by his people 
in New York. His experience in the United States will do 
him good. 

—Bishop Fraser, of Manchester, lives in the present. In his 
sermons he deals with current, live, every-day questions. 
In a recent discourse he augured no good from the Babel of 
argument and controversy which resounded in his ears every 
day of his life. He did not believe that the bitter antago- 
nisins of ecclesiastical partisanship would work avy sal- 
vation to the Established Church, and he was afraid they 
ran the risk of losing the very spirit of Christianity. 

—The new Dean of Westminster uttered some very martial 
views recently. He told the Westminster Volunteers that he 
took a deep interest in ‘the great game of war because it 
had done so much to develop huuman character,” and 
added that he was probably the only dean in the Church of 
England who had ** gone through position drill and fired at 
the target.” He seems to think that war is an element in 
the order of the world, ordained by God, ‘‘ for init the noblest 
virtues of mankind are developed.” 

—The ** Pall Mall Gazette’’ believes it would be a good 
thing if more of the clergy followed the Dean's example and 
transferred their militant operations from the field of con- 
troversy to Wormwood Scrubbs. ‘‘The Dean’s Own” would 
be a capital and felicitous name for a new volunteer corps. 

—Sir Henry Moncreiff, in his closing Chalmers lecture, de- 
livered in Glasgow, contended that the Westminster Confes- 
sion was not an Erastian document, as the late Dean Stanley 
had rashly asserted. The venerable and reverend baronet said 
that the dispute of the Free Church was not mainly with 
the Established Church, but with the British State. For his 
own part, he said, he was strongly attached to the principle 
of an Established Church. He would have the State to en- 
dow the Church, but not have any controlling authority in 
reference to it. 

—The chairman of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales for this year is aScotchman. The Moderator- 
elect of the English Presbyterian church is an Irishman. 
The Rey. Wm. McCaw was brought up in the Refermed 
Presbyterian Church of Ulster. His undergraduate course 
was passed in Belfast College, where he took honors. He 
studied divinity under Dr. Chalmers at Edinburgh. More 
than thirty years ago he accepted a call to Trinity Presby- 

terian Church, Manchester. This was his first charge, and 
the only one he has ever filled. He is an able man and will 
make an excellent Moderator. 

—The Methodist clergy{continue to enrich current litera- 
ture by their contributions. A ‘‘ Commentary on Romans” 
published a few years ago by the Rey. Joseph Agar Beet has 
reached a second edition, and now Bishop Ellicett and other 
learned prelates of the Established Chureh are proud to 
name Mr. Beet as amongst their personal friends, and to 
rank him amongst the foremost liberal sch>lars of the day. 
The Rey. Mr. John Townsend has just issued a learned work 
entitled ‘‘The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages,” which 





has received a flattering notice from the London “Tablet,” the 
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organ of Cardinal Manring. Mr. Beet’s Commentary will 
be published in New York, and so will Mr. Townsend’s work. 

—The Rev. Wm. Arthur makes an appeal to British Wes- 
leyavs to put Methodism on a better footing in Oxford by 
the erection of a suitable church. Such an appeal should be 
promptly and generously responded to, Mr. Arthur’s name 
is all-potential in Wesleyanism, and he wields his influence 
very quietly. Calm, deliberate, impressive, without any gest- 
ure, free from elocutional artifice and above the devices of 
professional oratory, he is always heard with sustained in- 
terest and breathless attention on all public occasions. And 
his sagacity aud statesmanliness are equal to his com- 
manding influence as a minister and preacher. The two 
ministers appointed by; the last Conference to Oxford are 
Welsh and Scotch. 

—Archbishop McCabe, of Dublin, was made a Cardinal by 
the Pope at the Consistory convenedin Rome recently. It was 
never expected that Dr. McCabe, who is a mild and moderate 
man, would succeed the late Cardinal Paul Cullen; an Ultra 
montane of the most inflexible type, and as for his patriotism 
and genuine [rishness was a thorough alien in principle and 
sympathy. Dr. MeCabe’s election is put down to his devo- 
tion to law and order in speech and influence. His promo- 
tion ie a characteristic stroke of policy on the part of the 
Pope and his advisers. Although the Metropolitan Arch 
bishop, Dr. McCabe was not the Primate, and according to re- 
ports he is not as great a favorite at the Vatican as Dr. 
Croke, Archbishop of Cashel. 


A Minister's View of Affairs.—Dr. Herrick Johnson, of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago,thus summarizes 
the condition of things in that city: ‘‘ Politics seized by un- 
principled aspirants for place and power ; official patronage 
dispensed with no regard whatever to the public weal ; bal- 
lots sometimes served out like fixed ammunition and dropped 
into the box at the word of command, with a kind of military 
pride in not caring what they contain, provided they come 
from the proper quarter ; a Mayor who will go into a liquor- 
dealers’ convention and publicly boast of his having been 
brought up on whisky: a municipal chief, whose sworn duty 
it is to enforce law, seeking to ‘ regulate’ an iniquity which 
he is under legal obligation to suppress; gambling-houses 
flaunting their shameless and lawless infamy in open day; 
dago dens and low varieties visited, and often crowded, by 
hundreds and thousands of young men and young women 
(1,180 actually counted as entering one of these vile estab- 
lishments on one evening between the hours of 7 and 12 
Pp. M.); 4,000 places for the sale of liquor, i. e., more saloons 
than lamp-posts—fifteen miles of solid grog-shops; liquors 
sold to minors in flagrant violation of the law, and boys and 
girls found drunk in the street; a Sabbath that, in some por- 
tions of the city, is a kind of high carnival, where men and 
women trample on everything sacred with defiant and inso- 
lent scoff ; over 70,000 children between the ages of six and 
twenty-one without any religious instruction whatever ; the 
majority of crime in the city committed by minors, criminal 
classes controlling the juries and packing them to their pur- 
pose.” 


Kansas.—Since the week of prayer a large number of 
churches have been enjoying special religious interest. The 
March number of the ‘‘ Kansas Telephone,” edited by the 
Rey. R. D. Parker, of Manhattan, reports some 300 adaitions 
to Congregational Churches and about twice that number of 
hopeful conversions.——Plymouth Church, Lawrence, after 
being seven months without a pastor, had called the Rev. 
George H. Scott, of Plymouth, N. H., to assume the pas- 
torate. It is understood he will accept.——The Rev. 8. D. 
Storrs, who has been for ten years State Superintendent of 
Home Missions, has resigned, and his resignation has been 
accepted. The Directors of the Kansas Home Mission 
Society will meet May 1 to nominate a successor. Mr. Storrs 
will continue to discharge the duties of Superintendent until 
a@ successor is appointed.——Prof. George M. Stearns, of 
Washburn College, has gone to Washington, as the repre- 
sentative of the State Temperance Union, to urge the claims 
of Prohibition before the Alcoholic Comissioners appointed 
by Congress. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., formerly rector of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, New York, has been invited to take charge of 
the American Chapel in Paris. 

—The Pilgrim Baptist Church in West Thirty-third Street, N. Y., 
has reeeived an answer from the Rey. John Humpston, of Albany, 
whom it recently invited to become its pastor, declining the call. 

—The Rev. Cyrus W. Oliver, who for many years was pastor of 
the African Zion Methodist Episcopal Church, died April 6, in 
Jersey City. Mr. Oliver possessed a great deal of energy, and was 
an indefatigable worker. 

—Ten members of the Congregational church in Lockport, N. Y., 
have given one of the finest building lots in the city, costing $10,000, 
to the Congregational church there, with the understanding that a 
house of worship shall be erected within two years. 

—The Rev. Dr. J. M. Worrall, pastor of the Eighth Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago, has been called to the Thirteenth Street Presby- 
terian Church in this city. Dr. Worrall has been in Chicago six or 
seven years, and has been a very successful preacher. 

—A meeting of Baptists will be held in this city, this week, for the 
purpese of forming an erganization to print and distribute the Bible 
in this and foreign countries, on account of the refusal of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society to circulate Dr. Judson’s Burmese translation, on 
the ground that it is denominational in its translation of the word 
baptizo. 

—The Rev. A. A. Willitts, of Philadelphia, a Presbyterian min- 
ister who is well known as a lecturer, has been taken to task by his 
ministerial brethren for lecturing in Chicago on a recent Sunday 
beforethe Unity Club. Nearly 2,000 people attended the lecture, 
which was on “Sunshine,” and was given in the Grand Opera 
House, Dr. Willitts answers the criticisms by stating that his 
lecture was based on Bible truth, and if prefaced with a text 
would be called an orthodux sermon, The Unity Club has invited 





him to deliver a second lecture, and has agreed to pay him twice as 
much as he formerly received, but he kas not yet accepted the tin- 
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vitation. Before becoming a Presbyterian clergyman Dr. Willitts 
was a pastor in the Reformed Church. 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The lev. A. J. Wilcox resigns charge of the Baptist church at 
Greeneville, Conn. 

—The Rev. Dr. Marsh, of the Haydenville, Mass., Union Church, 
has resigned, and will move to Amherst to educate his children. 

—Dr. Newman Smyth, of Quincy, IIL, is talked of as successor of 
the late Dr. Leonard Bacon in the Center Church at New Haven. 

—The Rev. H. W. Eldridge, of South Deerfield, Mass., has re- 
ceived a call to the Turners Fa!l3 and Millers Falls Congregational 
Churches at a salary of $1,400. 

—A Congregational Council at Pawtucket, Rt. [., last week, ad- 
vised the dissolution of the pastoral relation of the Rey. J. J. Wooley 
with the Congregational Church of Pawntucket. 

—The Woman’s Home Missionary Society held its annual meet- 
ing last week at Boston, Mrs. J. W. Danielson presiding. Clothing 
worth $8,973 has been sent during the year to southern and western 
missionaries. The society was organized two years ago, has 759 
members and ninety-six auxiliaries, and has missionaries at work 
all over the West and South. 

—At a recent meeting of the Portland (Maine) Congregational 
Club, says the * Tribune,” an address upon **The Permanent and 
Transient in Historic Churches ” was given by the Rev. Asa Dalton, 
of St. Stephen’s (Low Church) Episcopal Church. He took the 
ground that by right of possession and influence and wealth the 
Orthodox Congregational Church was the church of New England, 
just as the Established Episcopal Church was the church of Old 
England; that the Methodist, Baptist and Episcopal Churches in 
this country, while they had done great good, had largely accom- 
plished their mission, and had ceased, for the most{part, to grow, 
since opposition to them had ceased, and that if the Church of the 
Puritans would adopt the phases of truth and practice which these 
other Churches {emphasized there is no reason why it should not 
absorb these others, and for New England at least become the 
Church of the future. 

THE WEST. 

—The reports in Eastern papers that the Rev. Robert Collyer has 
received an invitation to return to his old church in Chicago are un- 
true, 

—A new Reformed Episcopal Church was dedicated free of debt 
at Englewood, Ill., Sunday afternoon, April 2, Bishop Fallows 
preaching the sermon. 

—During the month of March there were 11S additions to the Bap- 
tist churches of Chicago and vicinity. Of this number fifty-six were 
received by baptism, fifty-nine by letter and three by experience. 

—Following the example of graduates of other colleges, the gradu- 
ates of Oberlin, in Chicago, have formed an Alumni Association, 
At its firat meeting about eighty ladies and gentlemen were present. 

—The Eighth Presbyterian Church of Chicago has enjoyed a year 
of universal prosperity, both financially and spiritually. The income 
has been in excess of expenditure. At the annual meeting just held 
it was voted unanimously to add $500 to Dr. Worrall’s salary. 

—Chicago has the largest Hebrew population of any city of 
equal numbers in the world. There are fifteen synagogues in the 
city, which have an average attendance of over 1,300 each, making 
in the aggregate about 20,000 Israelites who take part in the relig- 
ious services, 

—The Triennial Convention of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
will be held April 26. At this convention of delegates from the Con- 
gregational Churches in the Northwest the Directors of the Seminary, 
a Board of Visitors and the officers of the Western Education 
Society are elected. There will be a reunion of the Alumni on the 
evening of April 24. The Rev. George H. Wells, of Montreal, wil! 
give an address on the Historic Place of Christianity, Tuesday even- 
ing, April 25. The Rev. Hugh McDonald Scott, Ph.D., recently 
elected Professor of Church History, will deliver his inaugural. 

—Saturday evening, April 1, the Rev. Brooke Herford delivered a 
lecture before the Philosophical Society of Chicago, upon Aristoc- 
racy in America. He summed up his ideas as follows: ‘t The absence 
of a settled order of aristocracy does not do away with ranks and 
classes ; an informal aristocracy of wealth and self-assertion is the 
worst of all; the existence of a settied order of aristocracy is a 
grand counterpoise to the power of wealth ; heredity is not a misiake 
if it be subject to some check; finally, the noble rank should be con- 
ferred by all the citizens uniting.” Mr. Herford is an Englishman, 
and during his nine years’ residence in Chicago as the pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah has studied our institutions with great care. 
Sunday morning, April 2, he preached avery appropriate discourse 
in memory of Longfellow, to whom loving reference was made in 
nearly all the pulpits of the city. 

THE SOUTH. 

—At the Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, which meets in Nashville, Tenn., in May, efforts will be 
made to bring the Northern and Southern branches of the Church 
into closer union, The separation occurred in 1844, and was brought 
about by different views in regard to slavery. Many think that the 
time has now come for practical union in Christian work, and that 
measures may now be set on foot to secure the transfer of 
ministers from one Conference to anether without subjecting them 
to re-examination. 








General Tews. 


Foreign Items.—The English press seems generally to 
condemn as false and foolish the theory that Dr. Lamson is 
insane.——Sara Bernhardt, the famous actress, was married 
to a Greek gentleman in London last week.——Ex-Dictator 
Pierola has finally left Peru, and that disturbed country is 
becoming settied in its politics.——The oflice of Prime Min- 
ister is about to be created in Russia.—Irish troubles are 
becoming more involved. The recent numerous murders in 
Ireland have caused great anxiety, and even the Irish Mem- 
bers are now condemning the outrages and the belligerent 
state of the country.——Another dynamite mine was dis- 
covered beneath the Nicholai Railway near Moscow last 
week,——A meeting of Spanish workmen was held in Madrid 
last week denouncing free trade, opposing the Franco- 
Spanish treaty, and demanding that high duties be im- 
posed on foreign products. The government will probably 
refuse to make any change in the treaty. —— Rumors 
have reached this country of death of the Emperor of China, 
but they are denied at Washington. The Emperor was bern 
in 1871, and is a mere boy. —— Prince Gortschakoff, 
of Russia, has been retired at his own request from the office 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs. He has been prominent in 
the diplomatic service of Europe for fifty years. M. de 
Giers succeeds him.— The corner-stone of anew English 





church was laid at Rome on Easter Sunday. The ceremony 
was fan elaborate ‘one. ‘The Austrian Minister of the 
Interior haus positively forbidden all anti-Semitic mectings, 
and maintains the duty of the Government to protect the 
rights of every subject, irrespective of politics or religion. 

Jumbo, Mr. P. ‘Tf. Burnutu’s latest acquisition in the ele- 
phant line, about whose transfer of residence from England 
to America such uo stir was made, arrived in New York on 
‘Assyrian Monarch.” His cage was built of oak beams and 
iron bolts, and was braced in position vy heavy timbers. The 
voyage was a rough one, and poor Jumbo sutfered during the 
lirst two days but soon recovered, as his appetite proves. 
His daily bill of fare was 200 pounds of hay, two bushels of 
oats, a bushel of biscuit, twelve or fifteen loaves of bread, 
various hot mashes and twenty buckets of water. He also 
drank whisky by the bottle and beer by the pailful, as well as 
eating all sorts of delicacies furnished by the passengers. 
He was vaccinated, together with the other steerage passen- 
gers, by the] ship’s surgeon. The actual landing of Jumbo 
was achieved after much labor on the part of men and steam 
hoisting-engines. He and his cage, from which he had not 
been taken, weighed together twelve and a half tons. It was 
all that sixteen horses and a large crowd of men and boys 
could do to move the huge truck on which the cage was 
mounted. Jumbo is announced to be thirteen fect in height, 
twelve feet in length, and fifteen feet from tip to tip of his 
ears. He can reach into the air twenty-six feet with his 
trunk, and it is said that an average man can walk under 
his body without stooping. Including his price in England 
and‘the expenses of his journey, he has cost Mr. Barnum about 
$30,000. 

Easter Sunday is coming more and more to receive special 
recognition from churches of all denominations. Not many 
years ago very few but Episcopal and Catholic churches 
marked the day with any distinctive services. The obsery- 
anvce of Easter Sunday this year in this city was more elabo- 
rate than ever before. Almost every church was brightened 
with flowers, and in the larger ones elaborate music was 
performed. At those churches where special music was 
expected large crowds gathered at the doors long before the 
hour for service in order to obtain seats, and in many cases 
numbers were turned away. Easter Sunday is usually the 
day for the appearance of new spring costumes and bonnets, 
but the threatening weather prevented the usual display. 

Jesse James, the notorious robber and bandit, was shot and 
killed in St. Joseph, Missouri, last week. The murdered man 
has lived as an outlaw for years, engaging in all sorts of 
highway{robberies and desperate schemes. A heavy reward 
was offered some time ago by the Governor, and by express 
and railroad companies, for his capture dead or alive. He 
was shot in his own house, where he has lived in secrecy, by 
a@ young man who has been living with him. He was just 
starting on a raiding expedition when he was killed. The 
young man who did the shooting claims to have acted as a 
detective. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


j (—The experiment of co-education at Ann Arbor is said to 
be a perfect success. 

—A single rabbit of a fancy breed was recently sold in Eng- 
land for #200. An insult to Jumbo! 

—News was received in Washington last week of the death 
of Minister Huribut in Lima, Peru, on March 27. 

—Central New York was visited by an earthquake shock last 
week. Nobody was hurt, but everybody was frightened. 

—The button trade of New York 1s estimated at from eight 
to ten millions of dollars a year. Where do ali the buttons 
goto? 

—Japanese houses are chiefly made of wood, and do not 
last long. ‘Tokio, it is said, has to be rebuilt once in every 
seven years. 

—The baseball season has opened. This is a surer indica- 
tion of spring weather than any that Vennor or the Signal 
Service can offer. 

—Now Paris, pretty Paris, wants elevated railways. If 
she wants to exchange beauty and comfort for convenience 
she would better have them. 

—A Chicago firm, as an advertisement scheme, have signed 
an agreement with Sergeant Mason to employ him for one 
year at a salary of £1,500 on his release from prison. 

—Havana is going to have some costly water-works. A 
New York firm has contracted to build them for $9,000,000. 
If they do not build more perfect works than those New 
York has, Havana would better stick to old-fashioned 
pumps. 

—The sign ‘‘S”’ for the American dollar is not adegenerate 
monogram of the letters U and 8, but Is descended, it is said, 
from a design that appears on the Spanish dollar. This design 
is a representation of the pillars of Hercules, around each 
of which runs a scroll. 

—A schoo! for the training of horses to be used in the Fire 
Department haa been opened in New York. These horses 
have to learn to obey the alarm bells, and must be taught 
to undergo the noise, confusion and glare of a fire without 
being overcome with terror. 

—The latest fearful discovery of science is that mosquitoes 
carry minute parasites on their probosces and infect their 
human victims with them. This may, however, be a mere 
ruse of the dealers to increase the demand for mosquito net- 
ing and thus raise its price. 

—A single day's fog recently brought into the treasury 
of the London gas company nearly $60,000, the price of 
75,000,000 feet of gas. The directors of that company prob- 
ably do not take much stock in the concern that has been 
recently organized to rid London of smoke and fog by scien- 
tific means. 

—The delixhtful visions of the past fade rapidly in the 





light of modern research. European archeologists now say 
the Queen Cleopatra was not the magnificent and beautiful 
creature she is believed and painted to have been; on the 
contrary, they claim that newly discovered coins prove that 
she was a small thin-featured woman, an antique species of 
Becky Sharp. 

—Something new in the way of railroad accidents turns 
up every day. Ona New England road not long ago, just 


| a8 @ freight train was passing an express, the door of a box 
Sunday morning last, a steerage passenger on the steamship | 





cur was burst open by the shifting of some freight, and 
raked the sides of two drawing-room cars. Windows were 
broken, and the cars were damaged and filled with debris, 
but nobody was injured. 

—-Since Parisians learned the merits of horseflesh as an ar- 
ticle of food during the siege, hippophayy has made steady 
progress in the French capital. In 1875 the butchers dis- 
posed of seven thousand horses; in 1880, of nine thousand ; 
and in 1881, of ninety-three hundred. Last year the supply 
of meat was further increased by the carcases of four hun- 
dred asses and mules. 

—Paris lodging-house keepers do not intend that tenants 
shall die on their hands if they can help it. An hoaest gen- 
tleman, past the meridian of life, was recently refused a lease, 
for which he was anxious to puy handsomely, for the simple 
reason that the person in charge jadged by his appearance 
that his life would not be a long one, and the proprietor 
‘could not afford to have a funcra! on his premises.” 

—Mr. Frothingham, whose change of theological views 
occasioned so much comment not long ago, is living 
quietly in Boston engaged in literary work. He has re- 
newed his connection with his father’s church; his name 
has never been taken from its rolls, where it was placed in 
his youth. He is a constant attendant at the services of the 
church and frequently takes part in its social meetings. 

—The latest hazing scrape occurred in Trinity College, 
Hartford, last weck, in which the sophomores, for alleged 
uncomplimentary allusions, in a college publication, to the 
Senior Class, were carried off in hacks and branded with 
caustic by a party of seniors. According to all college codes 
of honor that we know anything about, even where hazing 
exists, it is regarded as disgraceful for members of the upper 
classes tv dabble in it. 

—A gentleman who is well known in the political circles of 
western New York is said to have substituted the habit of 
incessant whittling for that of inveterate smoking. He 
always carries with him a supply of conveniently sized pine 
sticks, so as never to lack material, and in-doors and out he 
constantly uses his knife in converting them into shavings. 
He acquired this habit when he stopped smoking years ago 
and needed something to quiet bis nerves. 

—Young ladies with a fondness for faney work, house- 
wives, and dress-makers, take warning! A dressmaker 
who was recently admitted into an English hospital was 
found to have all symptoms of poisoning by lead. Ques- 
tions and investigations led to the discovery that she had 
been poisoned by holding in her mouth silk ,;thread which 
is often adulterated with lead, as it is sometimes sold by 
weight instead of length. Thread adulterated in this way 
always has a sweetish taste. 

—A Brooklyn gentleman was most painfully and disas- 
trously fooled on April Ist. As he entered the ferry house, 
in coming to his place of business in this city, a small boy 
ran after him shouting: ‘‘ Hi, hi, Mister, here’s yer pocket- 
book.” The gentleman smiled a knowing smile, as one who 
ignores a foolish trick, and replied derisively: ‘‘ Keep it for 
your honesty.”” The next time he had occasion to take his 
pocketbook from his pocket, it wasn't there! He had 
actually given it away. Next year he will take the risk of 
being made an April fool before he gives away his own 
property. 

—A story comes from London of a gentleman who had a 
short drive home in the late fog and on getting out tendered 
cabby a shilling. The cabby thanked him and prepared to 
drive off, but after letting the gentleman go about ten yards 
he suddenly hailed him with: ‘ Hi, hi, sir, you have given 
me @ sovereign by mistake.” The gentleman took the coin 
back, and was so pleased with the cabman’s honesty that he 
gave him two half crowns; the cabby accepted them thank- 
fully and drove off quickly. The next morning he discov- 
ered that the sovereign was a miserable counterfeit. Moral: 
Beware of honest hackmen. 

—On a recent day the number of persons who went to the 
Zoilogical Gardens in London to see Jumbo before he took 
his departure for the American shores reached the unprece- 
dented figure of 18,000. When brought out of his house he 
was immediately besieged by a tremendous crowd, eager for 
aride. Presents still arrived for him, among them being a 
box of snuff, some cigars, a dozen oysters and three boxes of 
liver pills. A woman entered his house on a previous day, 
and was seen actually to kneel down before Jumbo an.! pray 
that the ‘‘ national disgrace” of his removal might be 
averted, while another woman arrived at six in the morning, 
in a cab from Woolwich, with some grapes for him in a bas- 
ket. He ate the grapes and—much to the chagrin of its 
owner—the basket too. 

—The reporter of a Pittsburgh paper who perpetrated 
the following extraordinary paragraph, descriptive of a fire 
which was caused in that city by the contract of an electric- 
light wire with a tin roof, must have had his imagination 
electrified by some of the stray currents : 

The electricity ran down the spouts and flew among the railings 
of the awnings, and was a beautiful sight to behold. The fire that 
came down the spouts could not be compared to anything but 
molten gold. A fireman attempted to put down the light in front of 
J. W. McMaster’s place, but the moment his hand tonched the 
affair he was knocked flat on his back by the shock. Another one 
attempted to pick up an iron, but it being charged with the electric 
fluid he dropped it quicker than he picked it up. The pavement 
was charged also, and a dog that belonged to one of the engines was 
shocked, and it lay down on the pavement and rolled over and 
over, howling all the while, until a spectator got it away. A fireman 
went up on the tin roof, which was ina blaze of fire,and he com- 
menced to dance around in a comical manner, 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


O Lorp, our God, we rejoice in thee. Life without thee and 
faith in thee is but various sorrow ; but if thon livest, and thy name 
is Love, and thou art crowned with power and unerring wisdom, 
there is no trouble in life. All things shall work together for good 
to us who love thee. We rejoice that as we grow in truth, and 
honor, and purity, and manliness and righteousness we discern thee 
more and more. And as meanness cannot understand honor, as 
honesty cannot be understood by gross dishonesty, and as the vul- 
gar cannot understand the noble, so may we know that by as much 
as we are low and coarse, and defiled by selfish passions and by sin, 
we cannot understand God, nor find him out—atany rate not unto 
perfection, but only in the measure in which we gain’ more under- 
standing by being pure in heart. Give us, then, that serenity, that 
deep snsibility to whatever is just, and pure, and right, and noble, 
which shall bring us to an understanding of thee, so that the whole 
heaven wil be fuil of thee, and so that, thongh the Kings cf earth 
take counsel andrulers are leayned together, and weak men bind 
themselves in compact and purposes, we may be sure that God 
reigns, and will overturn injustice and all wrong, and will yet estab- 
lish on foundations immutable all that is right, all that is lovely, and 
all that is of good report. And in the long conflict between good and 
evil may we have patience. Though we discern not the way of 
victory, may we have faith in God, and believe that he knows, and 
will bring to pass that which is best. 

And we pray that as the conflict is waged within us, and at times 
we are discouraged, the flesh being so strong and the spirit being so 
weak, we still may have trust in God. Thou wilt bring forth light ; 
thou wilt tarn away the darkness; and day by day, little by little, 
thon wilt overcome our enemies for us; and we shall yet be clothed 
in white, and shall stand in Zion and before thee unrebuked, and 
shal! see thee as thou art, and shall be like thee. 

Grant not only that we may have faith in our hours of discour- 
agement, but that all fear of death, all fear of change, may be taken 
away from us. May we know what weare as the sons of God, and 
walk with heads erect that no disappointment can bow down, and 
that no experience of this life can bend in any wise. Weare the 
sons of God, and are to reign forever and forever in the giory of the 
apper and the blessed world. May we not forget it; and may we 
never suffer ourselves to be treated as if we were slaves, nor be in 
bondage in our own service to riches that are appointed to be our 
servants, nor to the events of life, which are but the providences 
of God serving us. May we maiutain that heroism of self-considera- 
tion which is founded upon our faith in God and our sonship in him. 
So while other men mourn may we rejoice; while other men are in 
sackcloth may we put on our beantifal garments ; while other people 
weep may we langh; and while other people are discouraged may 
we have evermore the conrage of God. 

But to those who are feeble minister faith. Help the little ones. 
Remember the lame, and the bliud and the deaf. Be with every oue, 
eo that sorrow aud weakness aud waut may all be biest of God, and 
become means of yrace ious. ‘/hough we are in this worid, may we 
be seeking tne other worid, and measure ali eartuly eveuts and treas- 
ares by their relation to the heavenly sphere. May we rejoice in sor- 
row, rejvice in the sense of rigor, rejuice in remorse, rejoice ever- 
more, rejoice in the Lord. 

Bless, we pray thee, all those who preach the gospel, by whatever 
mame they are called. May they be joyful ; and with whatever incre- 
ment or with whatever diminution, may there be so much of Jesus 
Ghrist in their teaching as that men shall be guided away from evil, 
and inducted into ali good. Cure the errorsof any. ‘lake away 
whatever is of this world, and whatever spoils the simplicity of Jesus 
Christ, in thy servanis. May they be apie to discern the inward 
meaning of the Word of God; may their own hearts be Caristike; 
and may their power be Christ transfused through them. We pray 
that thou wilt build up all churches, and take away all divisions, all 
separating wails, ail prejudices, ail hatreds. Unite thy people. May 
they love thee in the love of one another. 

Grant thy blessing to rest upon the President of these United 
States, and those that are joinedin authority with him. Give them 
a clear discernment of the way of duty, and courage to fulfill their 
obligations to this great people and to thee. We pray that thou wilt 
grant thy blessing to rest upon tie Congress assembled. May the 
inspiration of God and of a nobler patriotism be theirs. May they 
not be led aside to transient ends, or to by-paths. May they not 
follow selfish or evil ways. May they have largeness of mind, and 
power to do the things that are right, not as men-pieasers, but as pleas- 
ing God. Bless, we pray thee, all magistrates, all judges, all governors, 
and the whole peopie—ail that rule, and ail tha; are ruled. 

R ber the nations that are joined closely to us on our bor- 
ders, and enfold them in the same biessings which we ask for our- 
selves. Give them peace, prosperity, virtue and true piety. We 
pray that thy blessing may rest upon all the nations of the earth. 
Let the dark days of dissension, the bloody days of war, the days of 
superstition and cruelty. pass away before the knowledye and the 
love of God. May men foilow on to know the Lord, who gives them 
emancipation and @ full manhood, and a power which defies op- 
pression. 

So may thy promises be fulfilled at last, and twilight dawn upon 
the nations of the earth; and soon may the joyful scund go jorth, 
The kingdoms of thi« world have become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and he shall rule in them all. 

And to thy name shall be everlasting praises, Father, Son and 
Spirit. Amen, 








SERMON. 
THE USES OF LENT.* 


“ Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” 
Matt. xvii., 21. 
“This kind” of spiritual power “ goeth not out but by prayer 
and fasting.” 
Ik has been the impression of some that fasting was 
disallowed by the Saviour; that he set it aside as 
some think he set aside the Sabbath. He purged it 
from superstition as he purged the Sabbath from op- 
pressive elements. He did not seek to destroy the in- 
stitution nor the observance in either case. He at- 
tempted to bring these instrumentalities back to the 
purpose for which they were instituted—the evolution 
of the character of men. 





* Sunday morning, April 2, 1832. Lesson: Matt. v., 1-16. Hymns 
(Plymoath collection) : Nos, 1225, 513, 1257. Reported expressly for 
The Christian Union by T, J. Ellinwood. 





We are come to the last week of that period which 
the Church, from a very early day, has set apart for 
special religious usages—the season of Lent. In the 
beginning forty hours were observed; afterwards, by 
decree of Council, thirty-six days; and then, by Papal 
edict, forty days. Forty is rather a remarkable num- 
ber. For forty days the flood continued. For forty 
days Moses was in the mountain. For forty days the 
prophet fasted. For forty days Christ was in the wii- 
derness. Forty days happened so often that it has been 
suggested, not without probability, that it was a defi- 
nite number for an indefinite. That usage prevails in 
the East yet, in respect to this very term forty, and 
may have been derived from antiquity. We have the 
same usage in regard toa hundred. We say, ‘ hun- 
dreds of things.” We say, ‘‘I have been there a hun- 
dred times.” In such cases a definite number is used 
for an indefinite, signifying many. It might otherwise 
seem strange that so many things should happen 
within a term of forty days. There is no sanctity, 
therefore, in this, though 1t is sup} osed that it repre- 
sents the forty days of Christ’s temptation in his intro- 
troduction into the ministry. I think it to be a very 
excellent observance—that of forty ‘lays. It is the 
habit of the Roman Church, among a great many other 
habits which are admirable, and which are imitable 
without any danger. They have retreats. Men and 
women go into them. They hide themselves. They 
go out from their households, often—into convents or 
other appointed places—and live during a certain term 
of days in the performance of religious duties for the 
reinvigoration of their whole moral sense. It is a very 
good practice. We may regard the season of Lent as 
being a universal retreat in which the Christian world 
are exalted, and are supposed to step aside from the 
ordinary flow of affairs and to give themselves up for 
forty days to a consideration of their higher relations. 
They are forty days which ought to be crystalline— 
forty days in which no roof is over the heads of men 
except a dome of diamonds through which they dis- 
cern eternal verities. It is an earnest attempt to bal- 
ance the constant influence of the visible by giving 
ourselves specially and continuously to the influence 
of the invisible. 

In this ritual, if I may so-call it, of devotion, fasting 
has been made to hold a very important place ; and to 
cpen up this subject is the purpose of my discourse 
this morning. 

Now, Christ did not condemn fasting: he merely 
criticised the superstitious use and perfunctory per- 
formance of it. What are the benefits of fasting? 
What period of days should there be devoted to it? 
What does right fasting carry with it by implication ? 

In the first place, it may be said it is not a total ab- 
stinence from food. All churches that have pre- 
scribed fasting have shown great mercifulness. Men 
who are doing violent labor are of necessity exempt 
from rigorous fasting. Women nursing little babes, 
and therefore needing sustenance for themselves and 
their offspring ; valetudinarians; all that are feeble by 
reason of age or any infirmity and not in danger of 
over-feeding, but that rather need perpetual solicita- 
tion to partake of food—all such persons are exempt 
from this rule, in the Catholic Church, and in all 
highly organized churches; and it is very wise that 
they should be. There are persons who would be 
benefited by total abstinence ; but there are many who 
would be injured by it, or in whose cases it would 
defeat tke very cnds for which fasting was estab- 
lished. 

We know that great benefits arise from not eating. 
They have been formulated into a school of medicine. 
There are institutions opened where men are cured by 
what is termed ‘‘the hunger cure.” 

There is no reason why anybody should be sick in 
this world, it is claimed. There are so many cures 
for everything that a man is obstinate if he dies. 
Among these are the milk cure, the grape cure, the 
electric cure, besides one hundred million special 
medicines which are made to hit the mark every 
time! Among the rational cures I think the hunger 
cure ought to rise very high; because I believe that 
almost all the distemperatures of the human system 
arise from injudicious eating and drinking, and that 
abstinence wisely employed would restore nature to 
her normal conditions. The overtaxed system needs, 
often, to be allowed to fly back again, and rest itself. 

Fasting is very fashionable—or Lent is. I would 
that there was a more rational understanding of it. 
As it is, it looks very much as if Lent could be defined 
for the fashiona»le world as being a period of forty 
days in which to cure the dissipation of the six previ- 
ous months, and prepare for the dissipation of the 
next five months. Certainly it works in that direction 
better than going to Saratoga. 

But the true end of fasting, in so far as the body is 
concerned, is to give every man that condition of 
health in which the reason and the finer and more 
delicate sensibilities have a chance to act normally. 
It is to be feared that the best use of a man’s self is 


continually hindered by that bondage which his 
stomach lays him under. 

S», then, one of the first things to be considered in 
fasting, as a means of grace, is that it gives a man the 
use of a healthy body and a healthy brain ; which is no 
smallthing. Itis of tremendous importance. It is 
the foundation of all benefit, though it is not the whole 
of benefit. Then, a period of fasting, properly insti- 
tuted, together with associated influences, gives rest to 
the wasteful passions by the cultivation of moral feeling. 
Where men diminish their food and put themselves in 
a condition in which they meditate upon themes of 
transcendent importance, upon high moral and spiritu- 
al themes and relationships, laterally or vertically, to- 
ward man or toward God, toward the visible or toward 
the invisible, so that their better feelings have a chance 
to spring up because the pressure of the passions is 
taken off from them, what an advantage it is to them! 

In the affairs of life we are perpetually dominated by 
various strifes. Our conflicts in the world, our rival- 
ries, our ambitions, our endeavors for useful and noble 
ends, are taxing the part of our minds which is not the 
very highest. The use of secular feelings can be car- 
ried to such an extent as to cheat the higher moral ele- 
ments of a man’s nature; and the setting apart of a 
period during which, day by day, in moderation of diet, 
more hours are given to meditation and reading, pray- 
er and reflection, is a mode of giving a chance to the 
best part of ourselves, which is so often overlaid and 
oppressed by the incessant whirl and domination of 
secular things. 

Moveover, a right use of a prolonged period of 
spiritual discipline, including fasting, tends to open, 
as the spring does, the channels that have ceased to 
flow. On all the south-looking mountain sides you 
shall now find that what winter had sealed is begin- 
ning musically to trickle again, and little fountains 
have rills running from them; and as they move 
downward in their course they unite to swell rivers in 
the valleys that are no longer in the winter’s armor, 
but have been opened, and are flowing merrily toward 
the sea. 

There are a great many channels in a man’s life and 
nature which become obstructed and clogged, so that 
some freshet is needed to sweep out the fallen leaves, 
the sticks, the trees, the various accumulations. There 
are many parts of a man’s nature that are sealed up, 
and that give forth no flow; and there should be some 
time in which we can give life and voice and motion to 
the hidden parts of ourselves. 

This, therefore, is the time especially for men to 
review their whole conduct as toward themselves, 
respecting their personal morality; as toward their 
neighbors, as toward the community in which they 
live, as toward God, and as toward the eternal world. 
That this 1s all included in fasting I scarcely need 
demonstrate even from the New Testament. Hear the 
voice of the old prophet: 

** Wherefore have we fasted, say they, and thou seest not? where- 
fore have we afflicted our soul, and thou takest no knowledge? Be- 
hold, in the day of your fast ye tind pleasure, and exact all your 
labors. Behold, ye fast for etrife and debate, and to smite with the 
fist of wickedness: ye shall not fast as ye do this day, to make your 
voice to be heard on high. Is it such a fast thatI have chosen? a 
day for a man to affiict his soul ? is it to bow down his head asa 
bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes under him? wilt thou 
call this a fast, and an acceptable da7 tothe Lord? Is not this the 
fast that I have chosen? to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo 
the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to the bungry, and 
that thon bring the poor that are cast out to thy house? when thou 
seest the naked, that thou cover him; and that thou hide not thy- 
self from thine own flesh? Then shall thy light brenk forth as the 
morning, and thine health shall spring forth speedily; and thy 
righteousness shall go before thee; the glory of the Lord shall be 
thy rearward.” 

That is a glorious fast. 

Now, in our time, is it not a period in which men 
should make a most serious and earnest consideration 
of what are the frets and misjudgments between friend 
and friend, and see if they cannot be settled? How 
many husbands and wives there are who have an un- 
fortunate disposition such as they cannot live with 
each other, and they cannot live without each other! 
A deep and strong love exists between them, and yet 
their peculiarities and disposition are such that there 
is irritation and attrition when they come close to- 
gether. If it be domestic differences that are continu- 
ally sending sorrow through their days, is not Lent 
and a period of fasting a good time to search out more 
perfectly these troubles, and see if they cannot be 
adjusted? Is it not a good time for men to settle dis- 
putes that they have had? There are very few men 
who have not more or less disputes. There are very 
few men whose lives flow like crystal water without 
any deposit. And when a man undertakes to make 
himself right before God, to fast, to pray, keeping Lent 
through prolonged days, is uot this one of the things 
which belong to the discipline to which they are sub- 
jecting themselves? Have you not laid up in your 
mind injuries that were performed either to you or to 
those whom you love, and that you will not forgive 





nor forget, or that you forgive in words but will never 
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forget? Is it not a good time to blot them out forever? 
Is it not a good time for a man to clean out the soot 
of passions from the flues of the soul—especially that 
hating which is contrary to the law of God and of the 
universe? Are there not in society many feuds, sup- 
pressed wars, perhaps transmitted from parent to child, 
or from individual to individual, that need cleansing? 

Are there not many humanities that you have ne- 
glected? Has your life had in it a distinct purpose to 
care for other men by active generosities? Is it not 
a good time fora man to look through his bounties 
and see what proportion of them are selfishly held, 
and what proportion of them are wisely administered, 
in the true spirit of Christian charity? A Lent of forty 
days, with a healthy condition of body, and with a 
remission of the passions which permits the moral 
sense to tower high, and have great clarity, well- 
employed in reviewing the whole condition of your 
practical life, what you are doing and what you are 
neglecting—what a blessed retreat would such a forty 
days be to every honest, sincere and earnest Ciristian 
man! 

In this higher moral state, this dominant moral con- 
dition, men will have a luminous intellect such as 
does not belong tothem at other times. Under a 
stroke of affliction which stopped the whole chariot 
of life, in hours of incipient sickness, or in hours of 
recovery therefrom, or in such periods of good for- 
tune as fill the whole soul with delight, I suppose 
every man has had experiences of exaltation in which 
he was conscious that he saw a much wider horizon 
than was ordinarily the case, and in which he was 
more acutely sensitive to the truth—especially to 
truths winged and invisible; the greater truths of hu- 
man life. He may not know why itis; he may not 
philosophize on the subject; but certainly health of 
body and soul exalts the intellect to discern more ac- 
eurately and widely. A man may have, as Christ 
had, a transfiguration in which he is lifted up from 
out of the throng of men to where he holds commerce 
with heaven itself; and in this state it is for him to 
scan his judgments, his actions, his moral condition, 
the lines of his duty, his appetites, and the things 
that he is doing for political reasons, commercial rea- 
gons, or personal reasons. In that luminous state a 
man is to hold up the map and chart of his life, made 
radiant by the light of God’s countenance, and come 
to a manly judgment and decision concerning it. If 
aman could do that, would not Lent be the blessedest 
part of the whole year? and would not fasting bring 
forth fruit better than garden or vineyard? 

It is precisely the lack of this preparation and train- 
ing that we suffer from. When the greatest speed of a 
horse is to be tested the trainer does not allow him to 
run at will over inthe pasture, nor does he simply put 
him on a wholesale diet. He almost counts the straws 
that he gives the horse. He cleans and sifts the oats, 
and gives him the very best kinds. He measures the 
horse’s exercise, and every part of the horse is under 
the trainer’s watch and care, that he may be in the 
finest condition when he puts forth his energy in com- 
petition. And shall aman doso much for his horse 
and nothing for himself? Shall there be no prepara- 
tion, no discipline, no blanketing, no washing, no care 
as to diet, no training, nothing but going on through 
the linked year, Sabbath joined to Sabbath, taking 
things as they come, allowing themselves to move 
about as the current sweeps them along? Is that the 
wisest method of spiritual culture ? 

Now, what are some of the hindrances to the proper 
use of this ancient, this venerable, this noble Lenten 
season, that is well-nigh past, but of which there is 
enough left to make the days golden? 

We must, in the first place, take care that it is 
not perfunctory. It must be observed voluntarily, and 
not under compulsion. Do you belong to a church? 
That church says to you, ‘‘ You ought to follow the 
prescriptions of the church.” You say, ‘‘I hate to, 
but if I must I will.” You might just as well let it 
alone. There is no value in it under such circum- 
stances. 

What would a woman give for a man whose bride 
she was to be if he sat down by her side, and said to 
her, ‘‘ My dear, my mind was fixed upon another; but 
my father says that unless I marry you all his estate 
will go to other heirs, not to me; and so, I love you”? 
Would she not resent it? And will God accept 
that ? 

All mechanical, perfunctory piety is odious to God, 
and ought to be odious to men. If there is anything 
that makes religion beautiful it is that it is a free-will 
offering ; that it is a spontaneous ebullition of the 
heart toward that which is pure and noble ; that it is 
joying in God and in godliness. . 

Beware, therefore, of performing an act of devotion 
because it is a habit, because it is the fashion, because 
it is a matter of regulation. Do it voluntarily and 
cheerfully, or not at all. Especially do not do it under 
any superstitious mistake. Many men think that 
divine gifts and graces come through certain channels 





or from certain acts. This is what they have been 


taught. They have come to suppose that if they have | 


received by the hand of a priest the bread or the wine 
there is somehow or other a special sanctity attached 
toit because it has come through the appointed chan- 
nel. But God’s appointed channel for everything that 
you receive is your own nature. So far as you are 
concerned the appointed channel for knowledge is 
your intellect ; and the appointed channel for grace is 
your moral sense. It is for every man, standing be- 
fore God, to say, ‘‘Iam thy son; give me thy bless- 
ing.” 

We are not, either, to fall into the error which some fall 
into who undertake to invest their religion. Men can iuvest 
their property and lay it up for their old age; they can work 
while they are young and in middle life to obtain porsession 
of means to put by for future use, saying, ‘ There, hunger, 
you are warded off ; there, nakedness, you are provided for; 
there, servile dependence, I have forestalled you; I have 
abundant barns and storehouses and treasuries; I do not 
need to work any more; I am forty-five or fifty years of age, 
and [ am going to enjoy the remainder of my life’"’—for men 
have an idea that laziness is enjoyment. So men can lay up 
property ; and men try to lay up religion in the same way, 
with the expectation of getting the interest when the princi 
pal is laid up ; and they say, ‘‘ Well, I will give forty days, 
more or less, provided that will set me free from the diff-rence 
between that and three bundred and sixty-five days; it is 
a great deal better to give up forty days than to give up 
three hundred and sixty five.” This is acting as if religion 
were a bondage and a burden, instead of a joy, a strength 
andacomfort. Let no man, therefore, tbink that he is lay- 
ing up anything during this period. Let no man think that 
forty days, or one week, or one day of preparation is of any 
benefit except so far as it registers in him a decided improve- 
ment in the quality of his life und disposition. Itis good for 
what it does, and thatalone. Great blessings are good if one 
knows how to use them, and worthless if he does not. 

Nor are we to understand that forty days of fasting are 
forty days of dolorous sorrow or of indulgence in all sorts of 
self-abusing or penitential words. Our Master has a word to 
say on this subject in the 6th chapter of Matthew and the 17th 
verse : 


** But thou, when thon fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy 
face; that thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father 
which is in secret; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shal! re- 
ward thee openly.” 

Do not pat on the sig 's of grief. Wear colors just as much 
in Lent as vou would at auy other time of the year. Carry 
flowers in Lent just as mach as you would at any other time. 
If it is right for you to wear feathers during any part of the 
year, it is right for you to wear them in Lent. Do not re- 
fuse in Lent to talk on subjects that are proper during 
apy other period, except so far as to observe that just dis- 
tinction which we ought to make. ‘There are some things 
which are proper under ordinary circumstances but that 
might not be proper at a funeral; and there may be some 
things that are proper under ordinary circumstances, but 
that might not be proper at a wedding. Our common sense 
adapts the elements of our conversation to the circum- 
stances in which we stand; and of course the same principle 
will rule in all matters of fasting. But do not believe any such 
heresy of the devil as that sorrow aud pain and obscuration 
are of benefit to grace. Do not fall iuto the ruinous belief 
that the body itself is sinful and is to be macerated, or that 
the natural operations of a man’s organization are wrong 
or unboly, provided they are duly restrained, and held within 
their appropriate limits. This life wauts the whole man. A 
man whose brain is weakened cannot be a perfect Christian, 
though he may be Christianish. A man wants his mind 
sweet, loving, pure, luminous, and the whole of it. Beinga 
Christian is the bringing of the whole of a man’s life, outside 
and inside, into conformity with God's original creative laws. 
The laws of Mount Sinai are only a section of law. The 
whole heaven is as full of law as it is of stars. Human life 
is full of known or unknown laws which we are to ovey. 
The law of God in making up the whole body, and the law of 
Ged in making up the mind and soul, are just as sacred as 
the laws of Mount Sinai, or as any word that was spoken by 
the Lord Jesus Christ: for anything that is true runs back to 
God. That is the reason why itistrue. Whatever is true 
has its roots in God, and is therefore sacred to you. 

Although I do wrong, and God knows it, and my heart is 
conscious of it, and I grieve that [ am so far from perfection: 
yet may I be forgiven if ever | crawl before God because I 
am 60 filthy and sinful. I do not feel that I am so filthy and 
sinful, and I thank God that I do not. We are all sinfal, but 
we are not all criminals. I do not come up to my duty asa 
citizen ; but I do not deserve the bars or the fetters. I cheat 
myself out of much of the joy that I might have in the realm 
of invisible truth; but, after all, Ido ot think I am a uni- 
versal culprit. Ido not love God as I ought; but I do not 
love anybody asI ought, [ am a growing-creature. I am 
planted as a seed, and am to be uourished up through the 
various stages of feeble growth. Though I believe that the 
doctrine of sinfulness is applicable to every man, and that 
every man should be educated to look upon himself as a sin- 
ner before God, and as needing development; on the other 
band, I believe there is a nobility of confession. I suppase 
that every father, when he looks upon his chi'dren, says: 
“Tf I had known earlier what I know now I would have 
done better by them.” When one whom you have loved is 
taken from your side, you say to yourself: ‘Oh, if I only 
had thought, how differevtly would I have spoken and 
acted!" and every little blur or blot in your conduct toward 
that one comes up to accuse you. 

There is a generous way of looking at malfeasance; and 
before God I do not look at my siufulness as if he were a 
crabbed Judge that would say: ‘‘Well, we have heard the 








story ; open the prison-doors and shove bim in.” My God is 
not such a Judge. My God is radiant as the sun. and his 


| arms are like the rays of the sun; and when he clasps me it 


is as if the sun clasped the earth, when out come the flowers 
and the fruit. I go before God because [am anobleman' I 
go before him conscious of my weakness and imperfections ; 
but I go before him, nevertheless, saying: ‘‘I am thine own 
son”; and he says what he said tothe prodigal: ‘ Bring 
forth the best robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his 
hand, and shoes on his feet.” 

This whole idea of bowing one’s self down as a bulrush, 
and clothing one’s eelf in sackcloth, and making the heavens 
brass and the earth dirt—this ascetic view that comes down 
through the church ministry, and by some of the noblest 
spirits on earth, is one which throws a gloom uoon religion, 
and not only debars many from {t but takes their spiritual 
growth away from many who are attempting to lead the 
Christ-life. ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord” is the better motto. Put 
it up in your closet; put it over your door—* Rejoice in the 
Lord; and again I say, Rejoice.” This means not simply 
rejoice by the contemnlation of God's qualities, but rejoice 
because you are a child of God and joy is the possession of 
all his children. 

‘*But,” it is said, ‘‘do not you believe in teaching children 
self-denial?” Ido. When a child wants to put his finger 
in a candle I Jet him; and he seldom wants to do it more 
than twice. Thus he learns self-denial—a very good thing 
to do once or twice. When a child wants the biggest apple 
I stop him, and lav the subject before him, and teach him 
that generosity requires that he sbould not be selfish, but 
should deny himself. He does it outwardly at firat; but by 
the time he has got to be thirteen or fourteen years old 
shame acts, by reason of a better and wider knowledge, and 
then he begins to do it spontaneously. At first men learn 
self-denial by @ series of efforts to deny themselves; but by 
and by self-denials ought to break out into blossoms in their 
lives. Self-denial is simply refusing to do a worse thing in 
the presence of a better; and [ suppose children have in 
them enough of their parents’ nature to deny themeelves all 
around without having imposed upon them any artificial 
task for teaching them self-denia!. If they have no temper 
they ought not to be in this world. If they have no pride, 
no envy, nothing in the nature of animal passions, no greed- 
iness, DO excess in any direction, I do not see how they can 
have artificial self-denials. 

Therefore, on the Lord's day, and onevery day except when 
some extraordinary circumstance may force you intoa memory 
of grief und sorrow, in all conditions in which you seek to 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ eschew the aséetic view. If self-denials make 
you more just, purer, serever and lovelier, for that sake 
practice them. Ordinarily, self-denials, as they have been 
practiced by church canons and church teaching, have 
missed the mark. I declare that joy is a better atmosphere 
than sorrow to work toward God in. Sorrow may be medic- 
inal; for the present it is not joyous but grievous; but 
afterward it worketh the peaceable fruit of righteousness— 
that is, it works in the state which God wants you to be in— 
namely, perfect joy. The fruit of the Spirit is love (which 
is the milk of the breast of God to all the world) and joy, 
and a man who is free, a man who is generous, a man who is 
just, aman from whom shines out the annunciation of the 
nobler sentiments, a man who steadily desires for his own 
sake and for God’s to grow lurger and freer and better—such 
&@ man is the model of a Christian; not the man who is gaunt 
and sour-eyed, and who is perpetually restricting himself 
and others. He is God's vagabond. He may be saved, but 
he is not a model of what a Chr'stiau man ought to be. 

I call ,ou to a religion that breakes off shackles, and 
releases you from the domivation of animal life and un- 
guarded passions. I call you toa religion that gives you a 
vision of God here, and the full fruition of God hereafter. 
I call you to clothe yourself, as the lilies are clothed, in 
the garments of beauty. I call you to joy, to hope, to peace, 
to love, and to an endurance therein unto the very end. 
And if in this mighty work of grafting better fruit upon the 
old seedling boughs there be here and there moments or hours 
of pain and suffering, abbreviate.them so soon as they have 
performed their function. 

Some trees that I have in my orchard have been bearing 
fruit to mv great dissatisfaction for many years; and last 
week I sent a saw and a pruning-knife, and said to my man, 
**Cut of those branches, and insert these scions that I send 
you.” Not only were the branches cut off, but they were 
split and the scions were inserted; and the ends were covy- 
ered with wax to keep the water out and prevent them from 
rotting. And so they stand. When a man goes into my 
orchard and sees that tree with only its seed-bravches left, 
he may say, ‘* Well, youhave done a pretty work ! This graft 
is disfiguring.” I say to him, ‘‘ Wait, my friend;” and when 
the summer advances, and the sap begins to be nutritious, 
and to stimulate, and the tree begins to give of its life to 
the scions, and they throw out leaves, acd are covered first 
with foliage and then with fruit, I will say to him, ** Now, 
what do youthink? Taste the new fruit. Is it not better 
than the old fruit?” 

I call you to life and joy ; and that you may have a vigor- 
ous life I call you to these offices of church life, not because 
you will sin if you do not observe them, not because they are 
hereditary, not because they are venerable with age, but 
simply because they are the best instruments to produce the 
effects that Christianity seeks to produce in every Christian 
man. 

To you that have observed thus far the prolonged season 
of Lent, and to you that are entering upon this last week 
of it, may God make these days of profound self-exami- 
nation, purification of the body, and clarification of the 
mind ; may he give you to see the unseeable but everlasting 
aud all-powerful ; and through such instruments, from year 
to year, may he advance you until you stand in Zion and 
before him. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
etiyed in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by premptly advising us of any 
omission in this reapect. Accompanying memo- 
ronda foprices are desirable in ali cases.) 


Gro. W. Haran. 


** Count Silvius.” By George Horn. 


Litre. & Co. 
** Littell’s Living Age.” Vol. 152. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons. 

“Bay Path.” By J. G. Holland. 

“* Arthur Bonnicastle.” By J. G. Holland. 

“International Revision Commentary on Mat- 
thew.” Edited by Philip Schaff, 

“Outlines of Primitive Beliefs.” 
Keary. 


By C. F. 


MACMILLAN & Co., N. Y. 


‘“'The Decay ef Modern Preaching.” 
Mahaffy. 


By J.P. 
Rosert Carter & Bros. 
By Agnes Giberne. 


SouTHERN METHODIeT PUBLISHING House. 


“Children of the Bible.” By Miss Fanny L 
Armstrong. 


** Sweetbriar.” 


D. Lotnror & Co. 


“Yepsie Walton’s Womanhood.” 
R. Graham. 


By Mre: 8. 


Lee & SHEPARD. 


” 


‘“* European Breezes. 

* }landbook of Botany.’ 
ton. 

* Conversation at Faults and Graces.” 
drew P. Peabody. 

“The Reading Club.” 
Baker. 

“ The Story of John Smyth.” 
Dexter. 


By Mary J. Pitman. 
By Walton P. Man- 


By An- 
Edited by George M. 


By Henry Martyn 





BOOKS ANNOUNCED LAST 
WEEK. 


Biatow & Main. 


“New Hymnary.” $40 per hundred. 

* Book of Praise. ” $40 per hundred. 

** Alleluia.” $40 per hundred, 

** Good as Gold.” $30 per hundred. 

** Good as Gold.” Words only. $10 per hundred. 
* Songs for Little Folks.” $40 per hundred. 


S. W. GREEN's Son, 74 and 76 Beekman S8t., N. Y. 
** Library of Universal Knowledge.” 15 volumes. 
$15. 
LitTLe, Brown & Co., 254 Washington Street, 
Boston, 


“ Shakespeare Phrase Book.” John Bartlett. $3 
** Familiar Quotations.” John Bartlett. $3. 


MAGAZINES. 


Century Magazine, Magazine of Art, Sight Test, 
St. Nicholas. 


Tuomas Newson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


* Noble Women of Our Time.” Joseph Johneon. 
$1.50. 

“Great Heights Gained by Steady Efforts; or, 
Perseverance and Faithfulness Triumphant.” Rey. 
T. P. Wilson, $1.25. 

“Every-Day Doings.” Hellena Richardson. 

1.25. 

“True Hearts Make Happy: Homes.” M. A. 
Paull. $1.25. 

** Willie’s Choice.” 

** Breakers Ahead ; 
Great Shipwrecks of Recent Times.” 
Mrs. Saxby. 60c. 

“The Story of the Beacon-Fire.” Naomi. 

* Tempered Steel; or, Tried in the Fire.” 
E. N. Hoare. 

* Winsome Christianity.” 


60c. 
or, Uncle Jack’s Stories of 
1869 to 1880. 


60c, 
Rev. 


Rev. Richard Glover. 


‘Heaven and Home.” Rey. J. Marshall Lang. 
“ Winifred Bertram; and the Worid She Lived 
In.” Auther of ** Schonberg-Cotta Family.” $1.25. 
** The Bertram Family.” Author of ** Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.” $1.25 


A. 8. BaRNEs & Co. 
“ Worship in Song.” Jos. P. Holbrook, 
Rogvert Carter & Bros., 530 Broadway, N. Y. 


“ Bits from Blinkbonny.” $1.50. 

** The World's Foundations.” Giberne. 

“Sun, Moon and Stars. Giberne. $1.50. 

**Covenant Names and Privileges.” 
Newton, D.D. $1.50. 

** Hugh Miller’s Works.” $9. 


Oxiver Ditson & Co., N, Y. 
(Sacred Music.) 
** Joseph’s Bondage.” $1. 
* Ruth and Naomi,” $!. 
*“ Belshazzer.” $1. 
** Prodigal Son.” 75 centa. 
* Daniel.” 50 cenis. 
*“ Esther.” 50 cents, 


$1.50. 
Richard 


(Secular.) 

“May Queen.” $I. 
** Haymakers.” $1. 
**New Flower Queen.” 75 centr. 

(Operettas.) 
* Barber of Bath.” 50 cente. 
* Palomita.” $1.25. 
* Robinsonade,” 
* Sleeping Queen.” 80 cents. 
* Cups and Saucers.” 25 cents. 
“Diamond Cut Diamond.” $1. 


(For the Young.) 
** Cinderella.” 50 cents. 
‘Culprit Fay.” $1. 
“ Dress Rehearsal.” 50 cents. 
“Guardian Angel.” 50 centa, 
* Home in Fairy Land.” 60 cents. 
* Lessons in Charity.” 60 cente. 
Tittle Bo-Peep.” 60 cents. 
** Quarrel Among Flowers.” 
“ Spring Holiday.” 60 cents. 
“Three Little Kittens.” 50 cents. 
‘* Twin Sisters.” 50 cents. 


35 centa. 








(Light Operas.) 
“Patience.” $1. 
**Mascot.”’ 50 cents. 
“Trial by Jury.” 50 cents. 
** Billee Taylor.” 50 centa. 
“Little Duke.” $1. 
* Pinafore.” 50 cents. 
** Pirates.” $1. 


. W. GREEN’s Son, 74 and 76 Beekman St., 
wi eet of Universal Knowledge.” 15 


$15.¢ 
MaomiI.uan & Co., N. Y. 
* John Inglesant.” J. U. Shorthouse, 
* Hypatia.” Charles Kingley. 
** Westward Ho!” Charles Kingley. 
Hogan, M. P.” A Novel, Author of “ Flittera, 
Tatters and the Counselor.” 


N. ¥. 


vols. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


ios a 








COUNT 


A ROMANCE, 
From THK GERMAN oF GerorGE Horn. 


By M. J. SAFFORD. 


**One of the most fascinating of recently issued 
novels. Destined to be very popular.’ 
1 vol., cloth, 1Gmo, 81.25. 
All booksellers have it, or will be mailed, post- 
paid, to any address, on receipt of the price. 


GEORGE W. HARLAN, Publisher 


19 Park Place, New York 


NEW BOOKS. 


HUCH MILLER’S WORKS. 
in 6, formerly $18, now $9. 

THE WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS; 
or, Geology for Beginners. by 
Agnes Giberne. Illustrated. $1.50, 

BITS FROM BLINKBONNY. 


lustrated. $1.50. 


COVENANT NAMES AND PRIVI- 
LECES. A eeries of By 
Richard Newton, D.D. $1.50, 

SERMONS. By J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. 

THE MANIFESTO OF THE KINC. 
An Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount. 
By J. Oawald Dykes, D.D, $2. 

SWEETBRIAR. A Tale. 

UNDER THE SHIELD. 


*," Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on 





12 vols. 


lllus- 


Discourses. 
With portrait, 


1,50. 


(Gilberne). $1.50, 


A Tale. $1.50. 


receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 
530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cantatas! ! Operettas! 


Now wind up the musical season with the perform- 
ance of one of our popular Cantatas. Specimen 
copies promptly mailed for the price here mentioned, 


SACRED JOSEPH’S BONDAGE (31.00), 


RUTH AND NAOMI (#1 0), 
BELSHAZZAR (1.30), PRODIGAL SON (75 cents), 
or the easy DANIEL (iv cts.), or ESTHER (50 cts.) 


SECULAR. Bennett's MAY QUEEN ($1), 


Root’s HAYMAKERS, ($1), 
or NEW FLOWER QUEEN (75 cents). 


OPERETTAS. BARBER OF BATH 


(50 cents), PALOMITA 
a. . ostnsen Aas W cts ), SLEEPING 
DIAMOND cor’ DIAMOND ($1.00), 


N (80 CUPS AND SAUCERS (25 cts.), 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


CULPRIT FAY ($1.00), DRESS REHERSAT. (50 
conn) GUARDIAN ANGEL (50 cents), HOME IN 
LY L AND (60 cents), LESSON IN © HARITY 
tore LITTLE BO-PEEP (60 cts.), RRE 
AMONG FLOWERS (36 cts.), SPRING 1OLIDAY 
cts.), THREE LITTLE’ KITTENS (50 cts.) 
tw IN SISTERS (50 cents). 
PATIENCE 


LIGHT OPERAS. TATIZSS 
(50 cents), TRIAL BY JURY (50 cents), BLLLEE 
TAYLOR (50 cts ), LITTLE DUKE ($1.00), PINA- 
FORE (50 cents), PIRATES (41. w). 


CLUDE R- 
LLA (50 cts.) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CG. Tl DITSON & CO., $42 Broadwav, New York 


NEW BOOKS. 


Noble Women of Our Time. 
By JosrrH Jonunson, author of ‘‘ Living in 
Earnest," etc., ete. 

MN AMMEN AIELAIDS 655 2d co ctinss's ~sshns ced $1.50 


Great Heights Gained by 
Steady Efforts ; ox, Pxs- 
VERANCE AND FAITHFULNESS TRIUMPH- 
ANT. By the Rey. T. P. WIL8ON, M. 


Author of ‘‘ Frank Oldfield,” ete. 
12m0, cloth, 272 pages, il!ustrated.......... 


J by 7 . 
Every-Day Doings. 
By HeLLena RicHarpson, Author of ‘*‘ Little 
Harry’s Troubles,” ete., ete 
12mo, cloth, 408 P 'P. " illustrated 
By M. A. PAULL, Author of ** Tim's Troubles,” etc. 
True Hearts Make Happy 
Homes, 
12mo, cloth, 422 pp., illustrated 
Willie’s Choice. 
12mo, c.oth, 144 pp., illustrated 
Breakers Ahead: or, Uvscix 
JACK’S STORIES OF GREAT SHIPWRECKS OF RE- 
CENT Times. 1869 to 1880. By Mrs. Saxpy. 
12mo, cloth, 143 pp., illustrated ... UC, 
The Story of the Beacon- 
Fire; 
A Tale of The Cornish Coast. By Naomi, 
12mo, cloth, 187 pp., illustrated 


$1.25 


Tempered wagegd or, Trigp 1N 
Tue Fire. By Rev. E. N. Hoarg, M.A. 
12mo, cloth, 136 pp., illustrated 
Winsome Christianity. 
By the Rev. Ricnarnpv GLover, M.A. 
Squarel6mo, red edges...... 
Heaven and Home. 
A Book for the Fireside. By Rev. J. MARSHALL 


Lana, D.D., of Barony Parish C Chiaret, Glass ow. 
12mo, cloth, 236 PD. . eens $1.00 


- $1.00 


By the author of ‘* Chronicles of the Schonbers- 
Cc 


otts Family 


Winifred Bertram; axv tmx 
WoRLD Sue LIvep In. 
12mo, cloth, red edges, 884 pp. 


The Bertram Famili Yo 
12mo, cloth, red edges, 825 pp. . acoc due 
gs?" Any of the above may be had of the principal 
booksellers, or will be forwarded, post free, on receipt 
of price, by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
42 Bleecker St., N. Y - 


G, P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


ARCTIC SUNBEAMS; or, From 
Broadway tothe Bosphorus, by 
Way of the North Cape. By Save 
S. Cox. 8vo, fully illustrated $2 00 

THOMAS A KEMPIS AND THE 
BROTHERS OF COMMON LIFE. By the 


S. KETrTLEWELL, 2 vols., Svo, with front- 





REv. 


“ The firet record that has been made of the life 
of the author of the ‘Imitation of Christ,’ a book 
which has had a larger circulation than any volume 
ever printed except the Bible.” 

THE SABBTH QUESTION. 
Rev. Leonanp W. and Groxee B. 
16mo cloth 


By 
Bacon 


the 


New lists of Spring Publications ,and of retail 
stock offered at special prices, mailed on appli- 
cation. 


History of Italy. 
The only Complete History of Italy in the 
English Language; Extending from 
the commencement of the Chris- 
tian Era to the Present Day. 


BY REV. H. H. FAIRALL, D. D. 


BRoyal Svo, Pp. 826. 





lifty Illustrations. 


Sent, post-paid, for $4. Discount to ministers. 


Agents wanted. 
REPUBLICAN COMPANY, 


General Agents, Iowa City, lowa. 








Chambers's E 


WHY IS THE te 
LIBRARY A 


UNIVERSAL ‘G 
KNOWLEDGE 8 


_No Connection with Former Publishers. An Entirely New and Enlarged Edition in 15 Volumes, 9%4 x 634 Inches 


It contains more matter than any other Encyclopedia. 
It is brought up to a later date than aay other Encyclopedia 
lt embraces over 40,000 titles, bging a verbatim reprint of 


Its Type is large and cle: ar, its Paper and Binding first class. 
| It is the Cheapest Eneye lopedia published, 
Its Price in Cloth being 8 2¢ 
Its Price in Half Russia being sd 
Its Price in Sheep being S30O per set. 
Volumes sold separately, adding 40c. for Postage, etc. 
Sent express paid packed in a handsome box, on receipt of price, 
end for Book of Sample Pages, Club Bates, Opinions, — 
&. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 74 and 76 Beekman St., 


The Best, Fullest, Latest, Handiest and Cheapest Encyclopaedia 


ncyclopedia with 15,000 titles added. 


per set; 
> per set; 
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BIBLE HELPS. 


Teacher’s Edition Kevised New Testa- 


ment. Full of new and valaable features. 


MecCosh, 


Highly 


commended by Drs. Bacon, Pentecost, 





Cloth, o cents; 
Studies in the Tos) ele 
Talks to Boys and Girls. 


Mark. Huaues. 


Arich work. Clot 


" Beecher, etc 
6 ioapel of i Mark, taken oe the same. 


Cloth, 


1.5 
d our general catalogue free. For sale by booksellers, or sent postage free by the A. ~ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 





A. C. Armstrong & Son 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Three Hundred Cutlines of Sermons on 


the New Testament. 


By eminent ENGLISH and AMERICAN CLERGr- 
MEN, ineluding 
Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor. 
Rey. Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
r. R. 8. Storrs. 


Rev. Dr 
Rev. Dr. W.G T. "Shedd. 
Rey. Dr. T. L. Cuyler. 
Bishop Ryle, Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea. 
Dean Church. Rey. Dr. Howard Crosby. 
Dean Vaughan. Rev. President McCosh. 
Oanon Farrar. Rev. Dr. M. R. Vincent. 
Canon Knox- Little. Rev Dr. John Peddie. 
Canon Liddon. — a. Cc, ¥F. Deems. 
Canon Westcott. tev. H. a. 
Rev. Principal Cairns. Sd 4 Stanley 
And many others. 

In one vol., 12mo, cloth, price $1.50. 

II. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE 
HEROES of CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


In 12mo vols., price 75 cents each, 
WILLIAM CAREY. By Jas. Culross, D.D. 
Volumes previously published : 
WM. WILBERFORCE. By Dr. J. Stoughton. 
HENRY MARTYN. By Dr. ©, D. Bell, 
PHILIP DODDRIDGE. By Dr. C. Stanford, 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Dr. Fraser, 
ROBERT HALL. By E. Paxton Hood. 
III. 

AT HOME IN FIJI. By C. F. Gordon Cum- 
ming. 1 vol., cr. 8vo, map and full-page illustra- 
tions, $1.75. 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price 


by A.C, ARMSTRONG & SON, TN4 Broadway. N.Y 


ales: Seetbner's Sons 


Will Publish, April 12th: 
THOMAS CARLYLE 


A History of the first Forty Years of his Life, 
1795 to 1835. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
M. A. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Archbishop Tait. 
Bishop Alexander. 
Bishop Browne. 
Bishop Lightfoot. 
Bishop \i agee. 


Mr. Froude gives to the public, 
after impatient waiting, one of those 
books which must always be the 
rarest and valuable in bio- 
graphical literature—the life of one 
of the really dominant personalities 
of an epoch, written by a skillful 
and fearless hand, under circum- 
stances which give it the value of 
autobiography, and while the per- 
sonal, as well as the literary, influ- 


most 


ence of its subject is still potent. If 


the opinion of a high authority is 
well founded—that Carlyle is to be, 
fo the view of the future, the fore- 
most literary figure of our time—the 
biography now published will give to 
coming students such a faithful and 
vivid personal picture as has never 
accompanied a great name before, 
unless, perhaps, in the case of Lock- 
hart’s “Life of Scott.” 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, 
upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


SURE TO PLE 


Sinday-School Song; Books 


For Every Department. 





tA S vi ee 


New Hymnary 

Book of Praise 

cc Serc6is onloacoestoaseeccs ; 
Good as Gold 

Good as Gold (words only) 100 
Songs for Litile Folks 100 


Can be ordered through any Bookseller or 
Music Dealer. Add postage if ordered by 


Mail. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


16 mage NINTH ST., 81 RANDOLPH 8T 
YORK. CHICAGO. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or bigh, 
prompiiy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Oandidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. A! 
akilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East léth St., near University Pl, Ri. ¥. 


100 
100 
100 
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Financial and Snsurance. 








THE WEEK. 


As we have heretofore discussed the 
question of an International Silver Cur- 
rency, now, as the time comes around 
for the adjourned meeting of the Mone- 
tary Conference at Paris, our readers 
may be interested to know what prog- 
ress the bi-metallic advocates are mak- 
ing toward an establishment of an In- 
ternational Silver Standard. The April 
meeting of this conference will probably 
be adjourned. It is known that nothing 
important as yet can be accomplished by 
holding the meeting, not that there isa 
lack of public sentiment in behalf of this 
cause all over Europe, but that senti- 
ment is not as yet sufficiently strong to 
command the assent of the English Gov- 
ernment to any practical step for the 
accomplishment of the object. Low 
formidable the English public sentiment 
is getting to be in behalf of the Silver 
Standard; may be conjectured from the 
fact that, at a meeting held by the Inter- 
national Monetary Association in Lon- 
don, March 8th, organized to promote 
the object named, the Lord Mayor pre- 
sided, and speeches were made by the 
Governor of the Bank of England, by Mr. 
Stephen Williamson, M. P., and others. 
The speeches were very able, especially 
the one made by Mr. Williamson, which 
showed conclusively that as soon as 
the Government of the United States 
shall become wise enough to cease the 
coinage of silver, and thus force the pro- 
duction of silver in this country on the 
English market in the form of merchan- 
dise against which this country could 
draw gold, England will be obliged, in 
oreer to prevent complete demoralization 
in her India Exchanges, which are made 
in silver, to adopt the double standard. 
It is conceded that as goes England on 
this question so goes Europe; it is, 
therefore, clear that the way for this 
principle of by-metalism to be estab- 
lished is for Congress to at ounce cease 
coining the present silver dollar, and 
let our silver find the level of the market 
in London. By this step the English 
Government would soon be brought to a 
realizing sense of the crisis which is so 
frequently threatening the English and 
French money markets. 

The tone of the markets of railway 
shares has undergone another change 
during the week. The sustaining orders 
to buy certain stocks which were in the 
market for some time were withdrawn 
by Mr. Vanderbilt and Jay Gould, and it 
was then found that there was but little 
sustaining power existed. The apprehen- 
sion which has prevailed so long with 
the public respecting the shrinkage 
of values seems to have again taken 
possession of the capitalists, and it is 
not unlikely that, fora time, until the 
conditions of the coming crop are pretty 
well ascertained, there will be a hesita- 
ting, feverish disposition, and lower 
prices. We do not see any reason for 
this, indeed reason seems not tobe at 
present taken into account; the fears and 


apprehensions of men are over master- 
ing all other considerations. 
The money market is easy. Deposits 


for the week have increased about $1,- 
600,000, and loans have also expanded to 
about the same extent. There is a fall- 
ing off in reserve to the extent of #900,- 
000, but it represents the temporary 
absorbtion by the United States Treas- 
ury. Payments from the Treasury will 
soon be made in large amounts, 
wrote a weck ago. 

about four per cent. 


as we 
Rates for call loans 





\ & W. SELIGMAN & CU, 
BANEERS, 
#4 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Draw | 
T a; of Exchange ont sists Telegraphic 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the 
of old issues of bonds, 
or will soon cease, 


form | 
which have ceased, 
to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly bal ances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 
$1,000. 





Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 


in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 


securities. 


Especial attention given to orders by Mail 


and Telegraph from Banks, bankers, and 
other institutions and from investor out { 
the city. 
Our Memoranda of Government Lon 
for 1882, containing valuable informatio 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 


desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


tisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


4 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 





434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SEOURITIES furnished 
to Cor orate and Private Investors 

Cc °AL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines under construction, 
and their panda purchased or negotiated 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS co:ducted for 
Counties. Towns and Cities, and for Railroad 
Companies and other Corporations 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Uorpora- 
tions whose preperty isin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees 

WILL BUY AND a INVESTMENT SECU- 
RITIES = Commis 

WILL BUY O R SELL DEFAULTED BONDS « 

convert them into interest-paying investments 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication, 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON. Secy. and Treas. 


THE WrESTE 


Farm Morteace to. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS wre aii 2iirs 


in the best localities in the West negotiated for Danks, 
colleges, estates and private individuals. Ooupon Bonds. 
Intere: st and Fee ipal_ paid on day of maturity at the 
: National in New York City. 
Funds promptly pent. Large experience. No losses. 
Investors compelled to take no land. No delays in pay- 
ment of interest. Only the very choicest loans accepted. 
Full information given to those secking Safe and 
profitable investments. Send for circular, ref 
rences and sample documen 

F. M. PERKINS, Pres. . Tf. PERKINS, Sec. 

iT. WARNE, Vice Pres. C. W. GILLETT’ Tre as 

N. F. H ART. ramets 


CONTINENTAL INS. 60., 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance.............. $1,458,927 67 
Reserve ample for all other claims..... 341,657 68 
Capital paid in Cash....... “7  aenene 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus... mhvond 1,406,720 81 


Total Cash Assets............ $4,207,205 51 
This Company conducts its business under fthe 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds together equal $1,100,000, 
GEO, T. HOPE, Pres't. 
_or Rus Peck, Sec’y. 


NEW ENCLAND | 


Conservatory of Music. 
There are in attendance at this institution, this 


term, 
95! STUDENTS. 

Next term be April 17, closes June 24. Classes 
or private. Call or send for calendar giving full 
partic 

E. TOURJEE, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


1 





FARM MORTGAGES.) 


| INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
| $4,000,000 LOANED, NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 
Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, | 


At Nat New York, 


| Bank of Commerce in 


These statements c + rele od by 212 testimonials by 

| our Patrons during eleve sare’ business. Iuforma 

tion, Forms and Testim wal fang furnished on applica- 

| tion. J.B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

| wry Dickinson, NewYork Manayver, 243 Broadway 


- OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 


aguirs on the Silat Decenbe r, 1881: 





i 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1881, to 3ist December, 


Hae ae ean re eed $4,039,487 10 
Premiums on Poucies not marked off 

Ist January, 1881 ....ccccccccccceces 1,587,534 47 

Total Marine Premiums.............! $5,627, 021 57 








Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 





The Company has the following Assets ; viz. : 


| wary, 1881, to 3ist December, 1851. - $4,110, 176 72 
| +3 paid during the 
NG POTIOE veccsesecs $1,775,882 80 
| Retorus of Pre- —_—_——_— 
} miums and 
| Expenses. ..$924,227 02 
| a : 
United States and State of New York 
|} Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,755 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
WIG 0.000 0000te onrcenesscesccnbscecoss 1,729,500 00 


Real Estate and Claims due 

pany, estimated at. 
Premium Notes and Bills 
Cash in Bank 





the Com- 
: 491,148 18 
1,651,294 23 


Rece ivable. 






4.165.466 40 


Six percent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 





cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 


1 

















or their legal representatives, on and after Tucsday, 
} the Seventh of February next, 
| ‘The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
| their legal repre imalives, ON an r Tuesday 
| the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
| interest thereon will ce The certificates to b« 
| proc iced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 
A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
| net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
| year ending 3ist December, 1881, for which r 
| tificates will be issued on and after Tuceday, the 
Second of May! 
By order of t Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, See’y. 
O— 
TRUSTEES: 

J. DD. JONE HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES D EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H. H.W JOHN ELLIOT, 

LEWIS CURT AD LP LOX? 
CHAS. H.R ROBT. B. MINTU 
JAMES LOW : 

DAVID L .N 

GORDON \ 

A. A. RA\ 

WM. STI 

BENJI. HB 





JOSIAH 0. 
WILLIAM E, 


DOL DGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS 
THOS, F. YOUNGS, 
O. / D, 


AN 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 





SNRY COL 


H 
JOLN L. i IKE, 





WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China & Enslish Porcelain at Low Prices 
ine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 ps. ..B30 0 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 7 fh 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Seta, 44 ps. 8 50 





Richly Decorated French Cnina Tea Sets, 44 ps. 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.25; white.......... 3 2 
White Eng.ish Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 ps. 14 wi 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz 3 0 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFUKNISHING GCODS, 


Jiluetrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application atin tes furt 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


O ders boxed and on Car or Steamer free 
SentC. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


rished 
sof charge 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


Py. T. BARNUWS 


GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH IN MONSTE! 
COMBINATION WITH THE GREAT 
LONDON SHOW. 








Seven complete und gorse is Exhibitionsin one. Two 
iim nee Menawveries, containi ne 8 ecimens of every 

ld bird ae ant er seen in captivity Phe twe 
Babs Ele nta, rt” and ‘*Columbia.” 
Giants, ches arfs, mic ta tr aine d elephant lw 
wiraffes, 2 can ‘ und myri ads of other astout 1d ne 


wonders, 


HOW TO G yt * WATS Te 
We make a specti f h HE 
every reader of this | ener . 


io sead a copy ct our splendid engraving, -‘* The 
Lord’s Prayer,” in ‘tinted colors, size 22x22 hadiben 
the BEST for the money ever published, for only 
25e,, if used to canvass with. 
(Price las always bean 50c 
ee you will get 


Special Club Rates.:?sub's 


*10 ‘ouban ribers 
make you a present of ten 
that is, we de I pcon you 20 copies, post- 
said, for on y 5). This engraving has been en 
dorsed by the leading relieious papers as the BEST 
for the money e ever offered. Every one sending u« 
an order wi1'! receive a book telling how to geta GOOD 
WATCH:FREE. Astoour reliability, we refer to 
an lee mercantile house of this ci 

ASON & CO., 111 Nassau St., Tew Yor«. 





and send us 2 ih), we w 
copie: fre 











$47,765 99 | 





Christian Union Repr ils, 


|A SERIES OF SHORT, POPULAR 


SKETCHES; ADDRESSES ON 
PUBLIC TOPICS; NOTE- 
WORTHY SERMONS, 

Ete;; Cite 
FROM THE COLUMNS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION 


How to Study the Bible: 


By Lyman Apnort. A valuable lit- 
tle handbook for students, Sunday- 
10c. 


school teachers, etc. Per copy, 


Mr. Beecher in the West: 


A brief account of Mr. Beecher’s 
Western lecture tour in the winter of 
1877, told in his own letters. Per 
copy, 10c. 


The Strike and its Lessons: 
mus by H. W. Bexcuer, at 
Plymouth Church, during the great 


1877. 


Two serm 
strike of 


A Layman’s 
Preaching 


Thoughts on 


Discussing the minister’s work from 
the standpoiut of the hearer. Per 
copy, 10c. 


The Future State: 


A presentation of the various theo- 
ries regarding the life to come, by 
the Rev. H. W. Brrecuer, Rev. 8. C. 
Bartietr, D.D., the ANDREW 
Jukes, the Rev. J. H. Prrrinee.t, 
and Lyman Apporr. Per copy, 10c. 


Rev. 


Christianity Unchanged by 
Changes: 
Two addresses on the Sigrts of the 
Times, by Henry Waxp Bersroner. 
Per copy, 10c. 


The Army of the Republic : 
Au oration delivered at the Reunion of 
the Army of the 
tield, Mass., June 5th, 


RY Warp BEECHER. 


Potomac at Spring- 
1878, by HEN- 


Per copy, 10c. 

The Whole World in Pain: 
A Sermon on the power of the Gos- 
pel to improve the condition of the 


human race. Per copy, 10c. 


Jew and Gentile: 
Mr. Beecher’s famous sermon on 
the Jew, preached June 24, 1877. 
Per copy, 10c. 
Past Perils and the Peril of 
To-Day : 
A discourse on national dangers, by 


Henry Warp Berrouer, 
Nov. 29, 1877. 


preached 
Per copy, 10c 


How to Spend the Summer: 


A series of entertaining and sugges- 


live articles on Summer and 


Out-of-door Life, by Howarp Crossy. 


Indoor 


Donatp G. Mrronztt, H. H., Frank 
If. Converse, Lyman Apporv, Gau 
HAMILTON, and others. Per copy, 

le. 


A set of the above reprints, comprising 
eleven pamphlets, will be sent on the 
ré cvipt of 1.00; 


110 in all, 


or ten of each, 


will be sent for 210.00. 


making 


Address, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


22 Washington Square, 
NEW YORK. 
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Farm and Garden 


One object of The Christian Union is to Gos- 
pelize ali the mdustrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Thé interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived, The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part af our 
exports. Asthe Government lighla our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merece, 80 it should give to the tiller of the sotl the 
sights ef practical science and experience. 
JA MES A. GARFIELD. 


FEED THE CALVES WELL. 


Good feeding is always profitable, and 
never more profitable than when be- 
stowed upon young animals. The 
younger the animal the less is the cost 
per pound for the increase of flesh ob- 
tained. A given amount of food will 
produce more pounds of flesh when fed 
toa calf three weeks old than to one 
three months old. In an experiment in 
feeding several calves it was found that 
during the first week of feeding eleven 
pounds of milk were required to produce 
one pound of increase; the second week, 
twelve pounds; the third week, thirteen 
pounds; the sixth week, fifteen pounds: 
at the ninth week, seventeen pounds, or 
a third more than the first week. The 
wise farmer will readily see the impor- 
tanee of generous feeding while the 
animal is young. The less cost of in- 
creasing weight is not the only advan- 
tage derivale from generous feeding 
while young. If the young animal is 
furnished with so scanty a supply of 
food that his growth is checked and he 
falls out of condition, he is permanently 
injured. It is seldom that he can by 
subsequent good feeding be brought to 
as good a condition as he would have 
attained if the feed had been good ali 
the time. An experienced Irish farmer 
says: ‘‘Asa breeder you must be care- 
ful not to lose the calf-flesh. If you do 
so by starving the animal at any time of 
his growth you lose the cream, the cov 
ering of flesh so much prized by all retail 
butchers. Where do all the scraggy, 
bad- fleshed beasts come from that we 
see in our markets, and what is the 
cause of their scragginess? It is because 
they have been stinted and starved of 
their{growth. If the calf-flesh is once 
lost it can never be regained.” Those 
who wish to have thrifty, fine looking 
animals should feed well while they are 
calves. 


BRUSH FOR MULCH AND TO 
MAKE SHRUBS AND TREES 
GROW. 


Many often burn all their brush from 
the trimmings of orchards,lawn trees and 
shrubs. The smaller portions of these 
trimmings we have long used to mulch 
other trees and shrubs. Brush cut up 
fine and spread beneath shrubs and trees 
will add rapidly to their growth as it 
rots. We put some thickly beneath a 
few trees on a poor sandy soil a few years 
ago, and although they had then nearly 
stopped in their growth, as soon as this 
brush began to decay they started out 
fresh, and have grown as fast as other 
trees on the same kind of soil have done, 
under which we spread at the same 
time a moderate coating of stable 
manure. It is much better to utilize 
brush in this way than burn it. Vine- 
yardists in Europe have long thus used 
the cuttings of their grape vines to mulch 
and fertilize them. 








FROM THE MAIL. 
(The edttor of this department will be giad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries.) 


LIMA BEANS. 
Farm and Garden Editor: 

The season of tie year will soon be here when 
people will begin to plant their Lima beans. I have 
had some conriderable experience in raising Lima 
beans. If we have a wet season they are ’most sure 
to rot in the ground; it has been no uncommon 
thing for me te have to plant two or three times be- 
fore I could get plants to grow. For the last three 
or four years I have adopted a different method, 





About the second week in April I take a box about 
three feet long by twenty inches wide, and from 
twelve to sixteen inches deep; I place it where it 
will get the entire benefit of the sun. I place it on 
an angle about equal to the angle of a roof. I fill 
about half full of heating manure. I then pot iu 
four or five inches of pulverized earth. I then place 
my beans. eye down, then I sift on about an inch 
more of earth to cover them, and then plice an old 
sash over the top of the box. When it rains moder- 
ately I remove the sash; if It does not rain I 
sprinkle with water, I decide how many poles I 
will set. I want only five plants to a pole; if I set 
fifty poles, I usually plant three hundred and fifty 
beans; that furnishes me with all I want for my 
fifty poles and some to give to my neighbors. My 
beans come directly up and grow. I usually trans- 
plant late in the afternoon, and it is seldom that 
any of them wilt ordie. I set my plants about six 
inches, at equal distances, from the pole. I set my 
poles on a true line, north and south. I usually go 
through them after they commence running, and tie 
them to the pole. Our fathers have tuld us when 
the vines reached the top of the poles to clip them 
off, but I take tobacco twine and wind from one 
pole to another, and conduct my vines on to them. 
{ findin this way I get very near double the quan- 
tity of beans. They will keep bearing until the 
frest kills them. I usually get beans two or three 
weeks eariier than my neighbors who continue to 
plant the old way. I wish you would ask some of 
your correspondents to give the best mode of rais- 
ing tomatoes. I have a way that I like very much 
I raise and feed bushels to my chickens every year 
from ten to twelve plants. Yours truly, 

T Bw. 
WETHERSFIELD, Conn. 


Will not somebody aceept T. B. R.'s sug- 
g°stion to write a short note on tomatoes? 
Please remember, for the printer’s sake, to 
write only on one side of the paper. 


FOR CHICKEN-HEARTED MEN. 
Farm and Garden Editor: 

For the benefit of those who are just commencing 
in the somewhat exciting and disappointing bus- 
ineas of rearing chickens, allow me to give you a 
bit of advice. ist. Be sure the mother hen js free 
from vermio. ‘ Dalmatian powder,” or * carbolic 
dust,” well rabbed under her wings, round the neck, 
and under the vent, twice or three times during the 
time she is sitting, iaa sure cure. Do not use sul- 
phur, as it remains in her feathérs and vets into the 
chicks’ eyes, making them very sore. Should you 
want nice, plump-looking chicks, feed the first 
three weeks on hard-boiled eggs chopped very fine, 
with a few bread-crumbs, the latter soaked in milk, 
sweet or sour. Change to meal, scalded, mised 
stiff; feed four times aday, and if you have sour 
milk to give for drink, use that instead of water, 
and every day give a little fresh meat, liver or 
scraps. 

This is some trouble, you will say; but you will 
find at six months of age your chicks will look 
enough better to more than pay you. 

About the 7th of last July I killed a cockere! 
hatched Feb. Ist, that dressed seven and a quarter 
pounds, bred and fed according to rule. Now, my 
fancier friend, just commencing, go and beat this 
record, and then let us know how you did it. 

Yours truly, J, &. &. 

Ga¥Frstowy, N. H. 


Thauks for your letter ; we are always glad 
to receive short communications from our 
readers. Newspaper readers aud newspaper 
editors ought to be on corresponding terms, 
like any other friendly acquaintances. 








NOTES FROM E. P. ROE'S SMALL-FRUIT 
FARMS. 

An asparagus bed, like the small fruits, is 
something that nu country Lome can dispense 
with. It is not difficult to prepare, and once 
properly made will last for years. There are 
maby modes of planting, but the following isa 
simple one and will answer for all ordinary 
purposes, bearing in mind that the richer the 
soil and the greater the distance between the 
plants the larger and heavier will be the 
stalks. Select, if possible, a deep sandy loam, 
aud cover thickly with well-rotted stable 
manure. Piow deeply and follow in the 
furrow with a subsoil plow; or should the 
space allotted to the proposed bed be small, or 
in such a shape as to prevent plowing, it 
may be spade! as deeply as it is possible to 
go. If thesubdsoil is light and sandy this spad- 
ing will answer, but should it be stiff and clayey 
it were better to trench, loosening up the 
subsoil thoroughly with a pick, but not bring- 
ing it to the surface. As the bed will continue 
in bearing conditi n for ten or fifteen years 
it will pay to take special pains in making 
it. Having then thoroughly prepared the 
ground, proceed to mark off furrows with the 
plow or make trenches with .he spade, three 
feet apart and about ten inches deep. In 
these furrows strew well-rotted stable manure 
or compost, and cover with an inch or two of 
soil. On this set strong two-year old plants, 
about twenty inches apart, spreading the 
roots out flatly, cover with about two inches 
of soil, and after the plants have started to 
grow fill up the furrows and level the soil. 
Should the soil be heavy do not plant so 
deeply. Keep the weeds down by raking | 





lightly over the bed at intervals. The after 
culture consists in keeping the bed clean, and 
covering it entirely on the approach of freez 
ing weather with a generous layer of stable 
manure, which should be lightly forked under 
early in the spring. taking care not to injure 
the roots in doing so. A top-dressing also of 
salt in the spring is very beneficial to aspara- 
gus in inland localities, but it should not be 
applied to newly set plants, and showery 
weather should be chosen in which to do it. 
When used it should not be laid on thickly. 
merely enough to make the surface look 
white is enough. No asparagus should be 
cut until the third year afcer planting, and at 
no time too severely, as @ good growth of 
foliage is essential to the well-doing of the 
bed. A good rule is to cease cutting as soon 
as green peas come into bearing. 


Rhubarb, or Pie-plant, as it is eermed, may 
also be planted early in Spivg, and a small 
bed of it isa valuable adjunct to the kitchen- 
garden, coming into use before any green 
fruits appear. The ground may be prepared 
in much the same manner 48 for asparagus, 
but the soil must be deep and rich. Rhubarb 
is a gross feeder, and a heavy dressing of 
manure should be turned under. Roots can 
be procured from any reliable seedsman or 
nurseryman and should be planted four feet 
apart each way, setting the top of the eye 
just below the surface of the soil. No stalks 
should be pulled the season of planting, but 
the following year @ crop may be taken. 
Top-dress the bed, every Fall, heavily with 
coarse stable manure which turn under the 
following spring. Do not permit the plant 
to go tos:ed, but when the seed-stalk appears 
break it off. There are two varieties of rhubarb, 
Linneus, early and large, and Victoria, Jater 
and larger. 


Cumberland Triumph is one of the most 
satisfactory strawberries I know of where a 
large supply is needed for home use. A gen- 
tleman who conducts a large summer hotel 
near here, and who has grown about all the 
standard kinds, prefers this variety for his 
purpose. The berry is soft, but as it is con- 
sumed almost immediately after being picked 
this is of no consequence to him. It is large, 
handsome and round, rather too pale in color, 
plant ve*y vigorous and productive. To my 
taste it is rather watery and insipid, but 
many peopls prefer this mild sub-acid flavor. 

Strawberry-beds may be rendered much 
much more productive by the application of 
a good top-dressing of unleached wood-ashes 
a8 soon as the winter covering is removed. 
If unleached cannot ve had use leached ashes. 
Apply early and in plenty. Covering ma- 
terial should not be allowed to remain on the 
plants after weather becomes settled, but re 
moved and utilized later for mulching the 
soil between the rows. 


Raspberry and blackberry ocanes, 
grapevines that have been laid down and 
covered with soil, may now be uncovered, 


also 


staked and tied. If the former were no! 
pruned in the Fall the canes should be cut 
back one-third. This increases the size of 
the berry and also renders the canes more 
productive, but makes them later in fruiting. 
H. G. Corney. 


CoRNWALL-oN-Hupson, N. Y. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

FARMING IN THE FuTuRE: Evidently the 
future of the farmer is beginning to attract 
more and more attention. A writer on this 
topic in the Springfield ‘‘ Republican” says 
the following good things concerning the 
present and the future of the farmer: 

Future farming will require a more intelligent 
culture of the soil, a more thorough knowledge of 
the wants of plant food, a more careful comparison, 
one year with another, of the success in raising 
different crops. 


He works hard and reads little, he acquires what 
litue knowledge he has by tough experience and 
does not cave to communicate it to others, while 
other professions have the faculty of telling all 
they know and sometimes a little more. Good 
farming will furnish the means for educating our 
children. Education keeps good neighbors near 
together, leads to good roads and bridges, good 


} schools and churcves, while there is a general 


equality that as a whole makes the happiest com- 
munities. The farmer of the future will raise 
more grain, more stock, use more labor-saving 
machinery. He will learn to feed for an end. He 
will more freely plow under green crops, and know 
more of the wants of his land. 

Farming to be successful must move with the 
age, keep up with other professions. 

Tospacco CULTURE.—The tobacco-plant is 
| slowly but steadily revealing its true nature. 
It is not an immoderate stasement to say that 





a large majority of the intelligent men of to- 
day, even including tobacco-users, admit 
that its general effect on the human system, 
tissues and functional orgaus is bad. But 
in addition to this we are gradually waking 
up to the fact that its effect on the soil where 
it is cultivated is also bad. Nobody denies 
that for the time money can be made from 
tobacco crops; but the eventual result is 
bound to be disastrous. Here is what Cas- 
sius M. Clay saysin an article in the “ Indiana 
Farmer.” 

It is one of the most exhausting crops, absorb- 
ing most of the elements which nourish} lapts. It 
is all carried off fromthe place of growth, leaving 
no material of reproduction. Then the close de- 
struction of weeds and grass leaves the soil light 
and exposed to the winter rains, which sweep 
much of it into the Mississippi delta. Tobacco 
was once widely cultivated in the interior of Ken- 
tucky, and much of the once best lands were 
washed to the rock and stiff clay, where centuries 
of air and vegetable deposit will be needed before 
it is again fit for cultivation. And at last it was 
only abandoned when it became almost of no com- 
mercial value. 


Hap You THovuGHT oF ItT?—The “ Ger- 
mantown Telegraph"’ makes the following 
suggestion. We do not know whether there 
would be any advantage in ‘improved 
grasses,”’ but the idea is worth at least a little 
thought : 

In many respects grass cniture has not kept pace 
with improvements in other branches. We are 
continually getting new plants, trees, new fruits, 
new vegetables, new grains, but a new grass is 
never thougnt of. We have the same orchard grass, 
the same red-top, the same timothy that we had 
over a hundred years ago, and, eo far ae the driftof 
thought goes, we shall have the same grasses for a 
hundred years tocome. And yet there is no reason 
that we can see why there should not be improved 
grasses as well as improvements in any other thing, 
and there doubtless would be if public attention was 
drawn to the matter as it shouid be. 

Save Your Pastures.—There are hun- 
dreds of men who lose as much time and 
money in false economy as they do in extrav- 
agance. [Flere is a bit of false economy that 
the ‘Springfield Homestead” points out ; the 
falseness lies in injuring the pasture grass in 
order to save a little ‘‘feed-money ” 

There is a great tempiation to turn cattle out to 
pasture too early in the spring. The hay mowe 
dwindle rapidly and the grain bills begin to astonish 
us about this time, and if we can only turn the cat- 
tle out much of this will be avoided. It is economy 
in the end, however, to let the grass get a vigorous 
start before subjecting it to the nibbling of the 
stock. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IN NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 

I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
nervous exhaustion, and in nervous disturb- 
ances connected with an overworked brain, 
and am satisfied that it is a remedy of great 
service in many forms of exhaustion. 

St Louis, Mo. 8. T. Newman, M. D. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC, 











Ge rT Shlitubes, \ tue, Lower Newt 

Pui SE. LIST, with prices jer 12; ‘100, 1, oe mailed 

FREE. Send stam, for descriptive FRUIT and 

illustrated ORNAN ENTAL catalogues, 6 cents. 

yee inden We ret i atte: tion and rehable stock. 
LITTLE, mesnewenmanae N.Y. 


WD) cue 


NEW GRAPES, $1.00 each. 


On . caress of price, we will send by mail the new 
grapes 


ia a — Washington, 
ens 


} and Don Juan 
Pocklington, Moore’s Early. 


All the Standard Fruit Trees and Vines. Catalogues 
10 cents. 


MERRELL & COLEMAN, Geneva, N.. Y. 


Kissena 


Nurseries. 
PARSONS & SONS CO, 


(LIMITED), 
FLUSHING. N.Y. (Near New York City.) 
Catalogue free. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vou. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


Advance, 
Imperial, 
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STRAWBERRY. 
E. P. ROE has the largest and finest stock 
n the country, which he offers at very lowest rates. 
Catalogue free. Address, 
Hm. PP. ROB, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 


Case’s Magic Corn Planter, 
EXCELS THCUSANDS 
IN USE. 

Price $2, or $15 Per 
Dozen. 








my RON CASE, Patentee and Bpepfactucer, 7 


asong, Uswego Co., N 





COMMERCIAL 


NURSERIES 


8 ity at hese Nurseries— rr 
oft Boor Fr ants, also Fine Pet Res Cc > 
(eer | bg = A y of Hi Hardy Trees and Plants. h 


Ornamental.) Pe eo for our ogre: 
TTLE, Rochester, N 


Address, W.8S. LI 
From all the leading 
varieties of pure bred 
Poultry. Send for Illus- 
trated Circular. 


T. SMITH, P. M., 
Fresh Pond, N. Y. 








If Making Garden, 


Read the Vi Garden, No. 4, of Farm Library: it tells the 


whole story of How to Grow Vegetables. No. 2, The Flower Garden, 
tells How to Have Beautiful Flowers, treating of annuals, budding 
plants, and bulbs. No.3. The Flower Garden, part 2, treats of Her- 
baceous Plants, Shrubs, Vines and | Orneasental Plants. Price g 


10 cents each. Address LIBBY, Chicago, Ill. 





THE HYGEIA HOTEL, 


AS ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 





Situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the confluence of the Cherapeake Bey and Hampton | 
Roads, 180 miles south from Baltimore, and about fifteen north of Norfolk and Portsmou' | passenger 
steamers running to and from tnose cities touch at the pier, got and returni with the : 
lsnding only twenty rods from the hotel, which is substantial nf it and comfo: ly furnished; has two 

raulic passenger elevators, ‘and electri c bells or Creighton'’s Oral Annunciator in all rooms; 

baths, inoludin, Pe Hot ‘Sea, and closets on every floor, with the most perfect system 
— or any public building in thecountry. As a resort for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this bouse, with accommodati 
inducements which certainly are not équalled e sewhere as & summer LE 








SMALL FRUITS?! 


LANTS for the so'tien. 5 at f prices, % suit A] Ay 


superbly illustra Success Wit! 
fon Fruits,” with ag Lie 
eral offer. Catalogue sent 


free. Cornwall-on-Hudson, ola 
New York. 


Traction & Portable)tor 
‘arm, Saw Mill 4. —_ 
tation For pri 


wite Toe AULTMAN & TAYLOR 00. Mansfeld: O 








OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed Store, 
N.Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
1882, fully illustrated, sent Free te 
all applicants. 


68 Cortland &t., 


{Mention this paper. 








For Gpmetilcts Goer 
t dAllonas 


HULLER ing a: ing Attachment 


write THE AULTMAN & TAYLORCO. Mansfield. O. 


BEST WHEAT 


avo GRAZING LANDS ane rouno on 
ve Northern Pacific R.R. 


# MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN (88! 


Low Prices ; Lona Tame; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For Fuu. inror 


R. M. Newport, GEN. Lano Aart. 
Meron THs PAPER. Sr. Paut, Minn 


THRESHERS =: 
yt reenter yt 


free. THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR CU.. Mansfield, 


' ARRENWARD] G 


RTISTIC 
ELIABLE 


AND 


Ce 
jurnitu re 


| 6X8 East20"S‘ny. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


Furniture for Summer Cottage s. 


Cioridires-ecntetame. 4:0. sewers: 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 






























canitarinm, Has during the cold weather over 15,000 square feet of the spacious veran 
are feet encircling the house on all sides) encssed in glass, enavling Seas delicate 
invalid is tater tne sunshine and fine water view without risking the slightest ex he climate of 
Old Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity, having an average toqeperature of 47 in winter and 75 in 
summer, malaria fevers absolutely For and nerv< the d tonic of 
the pure ocean air and the ay J of tha ocean waves rolling upon “the sandy beach, but a few feet from 
 kpdrecmn win are most healthful soporifics of the Hygeia. 
For further information address, by mail or telegraph, ; 
H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 














THe 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
By H. H. 
COMPRISING REPRINTED 
FOUR BRIEF, FROM 
PRACTICAL The 
AND Christian 
HELPFUL 
Union 
PAPERS ON 
ree IN AN 
ATTRACIIVE 
EDUCATION cian’ 
OF THE OF 
YOUNG. THIRTY-SIX 
PAGES. 


I. Seeds of Cruelty and Fear. 
Il. Burnt Children 
Ill A Victory of Love, 
IV. Occupation for Children. 


The many requests that have come to us for these articles lead us to believe 
that their publication in pamphlet form will meet a wide demand on the part of our 
readers. . Those who have already read and been helped by them may feel disposed 
to give them a wider circulation by sending copies to their friends. 





Price, per Copy. ° 
Hundred 


15 cents. 


$10.00. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
| Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Rydbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Original and Genuine 


‘'MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


| ESTABLISHED 1826. Bells for § War. 


rarited Satiaf: . 
MENKELY & CO.. West Troy,N ¥ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be) ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,ete. PULL ¢ 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 














OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. |Clinton H, Meneely Bell Company, 


Bi — +4. hy jualty af Bela,” Special 
Stemtion given) OHOGR B 
sent free to 
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LS 
Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 
with full descriptions of many ele- 


gant and varied styles sent free. 











PIANG 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu 

facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING GPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action. 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the accion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerooms, 
190 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Bostcn, 





22 WASHINGTON SQuARE, New. York. 





COOLEY CREAMERS. 
Greatly IMPROVED. 








COLUMBIA BICYCLE |& 


THAT 
ANY WATCH 


A KEY 
WILL WIND 


hmakers. ; 
“ys. 8. B & 00. 








WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 








EDUCATIONAL 





In use in 15,000 facto- AND 
7 f-A Vor ec aa WHAT cas * Ly OUGHT TO 
OLEANLINESS, AVE, 








Send 8c. re for catalogue 
4 and price-list. 
SAD The POPE M’F’C CO. 
619 Washington Street, 

















eeu | BEATTY'S 
Free, Address Daxrai 





Nissarsuarsaonuisnc Kole ah 


RS. S.L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL, 
for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 


Haven, ©t. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 


for cireniar 


Boston, Mass, ue SPRING TERM AT WHEATON 





SEMINARY commences on Wednesday, 


195 up. April 13th. Thorough instruction, the best of home 
rupiig day and ulgnt Papers infivences. Address Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal, 





Norton, Mass. 
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oston Orrioe: W. Macdonald & Co,,91 Brom- 
fle & atreet. 
OCurcaeo Orrics: Room 99, Ashland Block. 
PHILADELPHIA Orrico: 66 North Fourth street. 








Edttorial Department.—Létters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
sheuld be addressed “‘ Editors Christian Union, 22 
Washington Square, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
clee will be returned if, at the time hey are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 

Business Depar iptions and 
advertisements should be sent to “ TheChristian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tiseements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 
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TO OUR EXCHANGES. 


We have for some time been pre- 
paring to publish an important series of 
articles, entitled ‘‘ How to Succeed,” by 
distinguished men who are well known 
as having achieved success in various 
departments of public and private life. 
Among the contributors to this series 
will be Senators George F. Edmunds and 
Thomas F. Bayard, who will write upon 
Success in Public Life; the Rev. John 
Hall, D.D., representing the Ministry; 
Dr..Willard Parker, Medicine ; Thomas 
A. Edison, Mechanics; W. Hamilton 
Gibson, Art; General William Sooy 
Smith, Engineering; Commissioner 


.George B. Loring, Agriculture, and 


Dr. Leopold Damrosch, musie. Other 
prominent writers, whose names will 
be duly announced, will also contrib- 
ute to the series. These articles will be 
specially copyrighted, which would nat- 
urally prevent their publication by others. 
But as we feel that they ought to be of 
great help and importance to the young 
men of the country, and as we are anx- 
ious to give every young man an oppor- 
tunity to avail himself of the valuable 
advice which they contain, we shall be 
glad to have our exchanges make such 
extracts and reprints in their columns as 
they choose, provided they give us full 
and fair credit for our efforts in the mat- 
ter. 








Tue success of the New Engtand Con- 
servatory of Music has been truly marvelous; 
28,000 students in 15 years and 951 the present 
term is unparalleled. 


“4 wise man will make more opportunities than 
he finds.” 

SEND name and address to Cragin & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., for cook-book free. 


“* What will people say!’ ie a hedgerow behind 
which many a coward skulks and does nothing.” 





Tae N. Syergm or Ber me. a 
whohss or Garéen can eo) 
with wood Profit * uatrated eo ee 
tieulars, Free. Address Mrs. Lizzie 


West Gorham, Maine. 


“A good cause makes a stout heart and a strong 


“ Keep clear of @ man who does not value his own 
character,” 


Dear PEOPLE can have their hearing gn- 
tirely restored by the use of Peck’s Patent Im- 
proved Ear Drums. Descriptive book and 
testimenials free. Peck & Co., 853 Broadway, 
New York. 


Tue New Syste or Bee 
with goad pront, th 











HOW TO COLLECT 
CHURCH FUNDS. 


Try our envelope system. Send for descriptive 


ENOUGH & WOGLOM, : 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 





SHORTHAND cocsertaPwileateeas: 








untested feu pay | 





Artistic WALL PAPERS 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Corner Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


so much 


prices. 


sideration. 





if. desired, 
Decoration, for which we employ the best talent, 
and to which we give our personal supervision. 


IN OUR NEW PATTERNS for the coming 
season will be found a reproduction of the mos 
choice and expensive fabrics of European de- 
sign and manufacture, among 
quaint old Dutch and Venetian leathers, antique 
metals and velvets, and the woven tapestries 


which appear 


used in former times. We offer a 


decided novelty in the genuine velvets, which can 
be hung like wall paper, and which, in softness of 
tone and delicacy of shading, richly decorated 
with antique designs stamped and raised upop 
their surface, cannot be excelled. 


Our unusual facilities for producing these richer 
fabrics have also been turned to good account in 
the cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by 
us, which represent, to an astonishing degree, the 
same beauty of design and coloring, thus placin 
truly artistic effects within reach of the lowest 


The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling 
Decoration has been made a matter of special con- 


To insure harmony of detail, we will, 
attend to the entire work of Interior 





NONGS, 


1 Baby Mine. 
& The Old Cabin Home. 
6 The Little Ones at Home 


13 Grandfather's Clock. 
18 W 


24 Sweet B and By. 
26 Whoa, Emma. [Magglie. 
83 When you and I were Young 

36 When I Saw Sweet Nellie Home, 

48 Take this Letter to My Mother. 

49 A Model Love Letter,—comic 

63 Wife’s Commandments.—comic. 
54 Husband's Commandments. 

56 Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane. 

L Marching Through Georgia- 


lor for You 


Norah O'N 


65 The Minstrel! Bo 
70 Take Back the Heart. 
- gpa Faded Coat of Blue. [Night. 


16 
165 
166 
=P sy AE Ln by the Sea, | 167 Waiting, M 7 Berting, for Thee. 
169 
170 
17 


2 Tentin 


1 be all Smiles to Night Love. 
oe Listes tothe Mocking Bird. 


146 You May Look, but Musn't Touch. 
150 There’s Always a Seat in the Par 


152 I've no Mother Now, I’m Weep ing 
158 Massa’s in de Cold, Coid aroant 
9 Say a Kind Word When You Can. 

I Cannot neat the Old Songs. 


Jennie the Flower of Kildare. 
I’m Lonely Since My Mother Died | 280 The Sweet Sunny South. 


One Cent Each 


).. Kiss Me, Kiss Your Darling. 

23 A Flower from Mother's Grave. 
i 4 The Old Log Cabin on the HilL 
12 See That My oe 5 Kept Green. | 130 Coming Thro’ the Rye, 


228 Love Among the Roses. 

2.2 Old Arm Chair (as sung by B 

239 Tho Sailor's Grave, [in Mike Gerdes 
242 Farmer’s Daughter ; or Chickeng 


181 Must We, Then, Meet as Strangers | #43 Oh! Dem Golden Slippers. 
as Moses when the Light | 138 The Kiss Behind the Door- 
pWes nt Out. {| 189 1'll Remember You, Love, In My | 249 Nobody’s Darling but Mine. 


246 Poor, buta Gentleman Still. 


[Prayers. | 251 Put My Little Shoes Away. 
252 Darling Nellie — 
5 Little Brown Jug. 
6 Ben Bolt. 
7 Good-Bye Sweetheart. 
| 260 Sadie Ray. 

27 ) Tim Finigan’s Wake 

73 The Hat My Fat) r Wore 
275 I've Only Been Down to the Club 
277 Kiss Me Again 
279 The Vacant Chair. 








on the Old Cam dln pe 283 Come Home Father. ~- 
Oid Kentucky Home, Good | 176 Don’t Fou Go, Tommy 

180 Willie, We have Missed Tou. 
182 Over the Hills tothe Poor House. 288 Sally in Our Ally. 


284 Little Macgie May. 
236 Molly Bawn. 





93 Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still | 185 Don’t be Angry with Me, Darling. | 209 Poor Old Ned. 

94 Sunday Night When the Parlor’s | 191 Flirtation of the Fan } 203 Man ~ the Moon is Looking. 

95 The Gypsy's Werning. (Pull, | 194 Why did She Leave Him ? [other. | 295 Broken Down. 

102 ’Tis Bat a Little Faded Flower 196 Thou Hast Learned to Loye An- | 300 My Little > One’s Waiting for Me. 
104 The Girl I Lett Behind Me. — There's None Like a M r. 301 LNG > Ba k to my Old Love Again 
106 Little Buttereu 204 You Were Falsa, but I'll Forgive. } 302 The Bi itcher Boy. 

1oT Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 209 Whisper Softiy, Mother's Dying. — | 2.5 I'se Gwine Back to D!+ 


112 The Old Maa’s Drunk Avain. 


116 I Am Waiting, Essie Dear. 220 Annie Laurie. 


119 Take Me Back to Home & Mother | 222 Sherman's ag . the Sea. 





120 Come, Sit by My Side, Darling. 224 Come. Birdie, Co: 


211 Will You Love Me, Whem I'm Old. | ; 


8 Whereis My Boy 7 

310 The Five Cent Shave. 
$19 Linger, Not Darlin 

326 Dancing in the Su nlight. 





We will send by mall, post- pars any ten of these songs ress cents ; any twenty-five songs for 4§ cents; any 


Fifty for 25 cents. Or we wil 
rot send less than ten songs, Order 
atalozue Free. Ment 


1 as all the above one hundr 


songs, post- paid for 49 cents. Remember, we wil! 


ngs by NUMBERS only Send ne or Zh ree cent be stage stomps. Valueble 


ion this paver. WORLD MANUFTC © rant. Naw York 
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$10.00 REWARD 
will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
— ‘tee six Ty ordinary wear. 

B. (French contil), $2.50; Ab- 
ounun Th Health or —- ~ 50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, 1.25 ; Misses’, 

For sale by | ah mrs ge 
Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S., 373 Broadway, N. Y. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Union U 
Vestand drawers in 
Mate tn ail 
vests of Merino 
Oashmere, 
Ohemilettes . Prin 
Skirts, Emarci 





Reform and 
Comfort Wa'sts. 
Corded. Waists a 
y. 


iv Ww 





free. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
No. 6 East 14th Street, New York City, 





* THE ORGUINETTE. 





‘ame.on | Bog fhe Brit 


w & Coe Hocus sample’ s. 








Automatic, Musical Cabinets, Pipe 
Organs, Reed Organs and Pianos. 
Prices $8 to $30. 

Large Instruments, $60 to $2,500 


The most wonderful a. instruments 
in the Teed. eve Fs hprgre can play 
wired. Send for 

-—  . 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO.| 


831 Broadway, between 12th and 13th 
ow ° 
2” Beware of imitations, t th 
bearing our name. en 





Established 1856. One Price Only: 
J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 


Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and —4 Back Diaries on 
Fr Poy 


All kinds or Esterbrook's, Gillott’s, Perry’ % Spencerlan 
and Washington Mi Medallion Steet Pens. 





Send l0-cents for one anna Demy Seta it 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 


Prangs’s Fine Br er from 2c to 
BOOKS seers 
Se ye ce 





America (AWHaE 


All the Honors. 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
ASK FOR IT! BUY IT!! TRY IT!! 








Gin 
drake, rs 

"any of the best medi- 

Cines. known are com- 
bincd in Parker’s Ginger 
‘Tonic, inte a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
tO make it the greatest 


Bleed aunties be 
mag 


Lungs, Liver Kidneys, 


Hair Balsam. wang 5 different from 


Bitters, Ginger Essences 


The Cleanes! 
Most Economical Hair sed and other Toni as it 


ing. Never fails to restore the neverintoxicates. Hiscox 
youthful color to gray hair, & Go., Chemicte P| , 4 
50c. and $1 sizes. Lagge Saving Buying Qollar Sige. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


ng IBAKaSt COCOE. 


Warranted absolutely pur+ 
vocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has tarce 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
. with Starch, Arrowroot or,Sugear, 
and is therefore far more e¢onomi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W, BAER & CO.; Dorchester; Mass. 


(Write for Price List, fom | its mention this publi- 

















An Age in Advance oa Other Inventions. 


AUTOMATIC 


OR ‘*NO TENSION" SEWING MACHINE, 
Embodies Ensizely New Prigstg plesand Meth- 


Runs wh. oer the lightest 
nning - Fg af ewer re ed 
» means of our Automatic Device, Numerical Stitch 
ntieator, etc., makes from a fecom 
ger and more beau an by 
any combinetion of two threads. 
Ladies isebent of Heath asd 
i new have ne 
for Hand or T. 
< Write for sof ew {lurtrated Price int, Form 11, 
Just issued, and full of interestto all owning or using 
a sewing machine. 


WILLOOX & GiB abet fhe 


1839, 1882. 


HARDENBERGH &C0. 





eatpting 








STEWART & CO. 


1742 Ewlton st., 
Otero New gna) Stock of Choice and Carefully 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF AIM, GRADES. 
Awminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
elvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Ofl-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 


ALSO, 
LAOE OUBTAIRNS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNIGES 
SHADES, 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


Those answering an Advertisement wit 
confer efevor upon the Advertiser aw 








Publisher by stating ‘that they saw tit 
Advertisement in the Christian Union- 


TESST “vIUvnyy 
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ANDOVER SEMINARY AND ITS NEW 
PROFESSOR. 


The faculty of Andover Seminary send us a 
long statement in reply to the attacks which 
have been made in the ‘‘ Congregationalist” 
upon Andover Seminary, its creed and its new 
professor. They show that the action of the 
faculty and the Board of Trustees was not 
taken hastily or unadvisedly. .The published 
writings of Dr. Smyth were carefully read 
and considered; the recommendation of his 
name was uvanimous by the faculty, and 
practically unanimous by the Board of Trus- 
tees. Since then the Board of Visitors have 
met Dr: Smyth and had a full and free con- 
ference with him, the examination being con- 
ducted by Dr. Seelye, President of the Board 
of Visitors. Asa result they expressed their 
conviction that the theological views of Dr. 
Smyth are in ‘‘ general harmony with those 
which have been identified with the history of 
Andover Seminary from the beginning ;” and 
the Trustees, who were present at the confer- 
ence, Tenewed the expression of their con- 
fidence in Dr. Smyth as one who, if confirmed 
in his appointment, ‘‘ will prove himself a 
master in his work, conservative, progressive, 
devoted and successful.” The statement then 
goes on to reply at length and in detail to the 
criticisms of the ‘‘Congregationalist.” The 
faculty deny that the creed does or was in- 
tended to limit or prevent progress of theo- 
logical thought; they found out, what was 
strangely omitted from the ‘‘ Congregation- 
alist’s’’ statement, that every professor is re- 
quired fo) pledge himself that “2 will open 
and explain the Scriptures to my pupils with 
integrity and faithfulness ; that I will main- 
tain and inculcate the Christian faith, as ex- 
pressed in the creed by me now repeated, to- 
together with all. the other doctrines and 
duties of our holy religion, so far as may 
appertain to my office, according to the 
best light God shall give me;” they 
confirm their interpretation of the creed by 
a reference to the traditions and history of 
the Seminary, which has never from the first 
interpreted the ereed literally or imposed it 
absolutely on its teachers ; they insist that the 
true object of such a creed is to preserve the: 
great essentials of truth and leave rgom for 
liberty, and that it is valuable only as its 
traths can by new statements be infused into 
the thonght and life and Christian work of 
to-day; and they repudiate with courageous 
utterance the notion that by its creed And- 
over Seminary is ‘‘immovably anchored to a 
special phase of erthedexy in the past.” From 
this defense of the Seminary against the as- 
saulte of the ‘ Congregationalist” the faculty 
turn to a generous defense of Dr. Smyth and 
a statement of his positions, which is at the 
same time a defense of the liberties of all 
theological teachers. We quote this part of 
the paper in fall: 

II. OPINIONS OF THE PROFESSOR ELECT. 

Upon the other question, that of Dr. New- 
man Smyth's opinions respecting retribution, 
it is necessary that we say something, yet 
the limitations under which we must speak 
are obvious. 

The recent attack upon him comes at a time 
when by all of the proprieties of the situation 
he must be silent. If his reviewer in the 
“ Congregationalist,” instead of pre-judging 
the case, bad seen fit to mect him in private 
conference when he came to Andover to:confer 
with the Visitors, or had presented his objec- 
tions to thas bedy in the presenceof Dr. Smyth, 
the solicitudes awakened by misconception 
and misrepresentation of-hie opinions might 
have been spared. If, while it was still in the 
hands of the Visitors, he had come before 
that Board to oppose, we believe he might 
have'vemained with it to subscribe with his 
spirit and with his understanding, if not with 
his hand, to this record made by the official 
and responsible examiners and judges in this 
case, the Board of Visitors: 

“‘ Some ' of the ‘published’ works ‘of Dr. 
Smyth have by many careful thinkers and 
earnest friends of the Seminary been inter- 
preted as sanctioning views contrary to the 
doctrines commonly held by our churches ani! 
clearly declared in our Articles of Faith. These 
views especially relate to sin; the atonement 
and the future state. A teacher who should 
countenance, however unwittingly, a depart- 
ure from the receiyed faith on these points 
would evidéntly tot be well fitted for the office 
of instructing young men in the truths of the 
Gospel. We have, therefore, carefully ex- 
amined Dr. Smyth upon these, and also upon 
his general opinions, and he, with admirable 
frankness, and with a sincerity which cannot 
be doubted, has made it evident that, however 
he may have been interpreted, Ais real views 
upon these themes are in substantial agreement 
with the characteristic doctrinal position of the 
Seminary.” 





The visitors, in forming this judgment, had 
the advantage of a statement from Dr. Smyth 
more in the method of systematic theology 
than that appropriate to the apologetic pur- 
pose of his published writings. The two ser- 
mons which have been attacked were preached 
forthe benefit of men who had lost faith jn 
almost every Christian truth save that of the 
Fatherhood of God, and who had been alien- 
ated by a harsh and arrogant dogmatism re- 
specting future punishment. 

This fact explains,and in our opinion jus- 
tifies, the concessive element in these ser- 
mons. The reviewer in the ‘‘ Congregation- 
alist’ aseerte the truism that an apologist 
should not concede the truth he is defending. 
A reviewer, we would remind him, should 
not misstate the position of the work he is 
criticising. If Dr.Smyth left in reasonable 
doubt his positive belief in the fact of eternal 
punishment, or made concessions inconsistent 
with such a belief and its defense, the rhetoric 
of his reviewer would not be wholly out of 
place. But such is not the case. The ser- 
mons definitely assert eternal punishment, 
and urge it as a motive. Ifthephrase “‘ end- 
less punishment” is not used, it fs because 
theologians have dogmatized over the phrase, 
as though our intuition of eternity could be 
scientifically defined in terms derived from 
our experience of time, and because acute 
and thoughtful objectors such as the preacher 
was dealing with have been repelled by pre- 
cisely those methods of statement which the 
reviewer patronizes. The preacher’s words 
leave no doubt that he regards the eter- 
nity of the wicked and the eternity of the 
righteous as alike involving unending 
con‘inuance of being, and that he teaches, 
strictly as any Orthodox divine, endless pun- 
ishment. His concessions, therefore, in no 
wise tonch the essential! trntly to be main- 
tained; viz., the reality of eternal punish- 
ment. Nor do they weaken its defenses. On 
the contrary, they strengthen them. For 
these are found, where alone they can be 
found, in authoritative revelations, in our 
moral intuitions, in relations of character. 
These sermons bring out the judgment day 
in its Biblical relations ; they show the con- 
nections of retribution with character; 


they test character by its aspect towards | 


God; they are founded upon the Paul- 
ine doctrine of Christ’s relation to the 
whole moral system; they treat, not of 
particular classes of individuals, of ques- 


tions about infants and idiots, but of the re- | 


vealed system as a whole in its divine illu- 
minations and in its idtentional obscarities. 
Inghe confrast the criticisms of his reviewer 
are painfully prejudiced and belittling. ~ The 
author of the sermons would rescue the word 
“hell” from profane abuse, and fill it with 
the awful significance of its Biblical import ; 
his reviewer charges him with irreverence. 
He enters into the sympathies of souls op- 
pressed with the thought of the terrible doom 
of the lost; he is coolly charged by his 
critic with using ‘‘expressions fitted to 
excite odium against-the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, "and tye men who preach it.” 
He suggests the infinite significance of eter- 
nity through the thought of absolute moral 
contrasts,.eternal life, eternal sin and death ; 
and his reviewer censures aim for refusing to 
apply an arithmetical rule and perform a 
sum in addition. ‘The preacher finds in hu- 
man intuitions of the infinite s larger know!- 
edge than that of periods and ages ; and he 
is accused of explaining away ‘‘ the infinite 
perfection” of God, and undermining ‘ the 
doctrine of the Trinity.” He believes that 
every member of the race for which Christ 
died will have one probation under the 
possibilities of redemption; and he is 
charged with teaching that there are two 
probations. .He ceneedes that if a human 
soul does not have its probation here it will 
haye one hereafter; and the reviewer insinu- 
ates. that he holds that the “immense ma- 
jority" of men will have a “second proba- 
tion’; wheteas, in respect to those under 
the Gospel, he expressly recognizes ‘‘ the 
fact that the burden of the Scriptures is the 
utter urgency of a right moral decision now 
before the Cross, and they hold up no prom- 
ise of the hereafter to any man who here and 
now determines himself against the Spirit of 
Christ”; and ip respect to those without the 
Gospel, he recognizes the Biblical truth, “that 
character may become so ‘determined at a 
lower stage: of revelation «as to render it 
morally certain that it would not change 
under a bigher, revelation.” "Hey states that 
he has. often © been ‘@isposed to question” 
whether such prayers for the dead ‘‘as are 
to be foundin the epitaphs of the catacombs 
and inthe ancient liturgies of the church” are 
not permissible ; and ‘his censor regards his 





i preg anna n e the posetble salvation, 
in the ee nae of all classes of 


men. He teaches that eternal punishment 
means more than endless punishment; and 
he is accused of denying that it means as 
much. He believes with Bishop Butler that 
the present system is one imperfectly com- 
prehended by us; he accepts the teaching of 
Paul and of Christ as to the limitations of 
revelation; and he is met with this undis- 
criminating assertion, that Jesus ‘‘came to 
reveal all that is necessary for enabling us 
to ‘judge the ways of God to men.’” 

We would beg leaye to remind this review- 
er that what has most excited criticism in Dr. 
Smyth’s position is a natural development of 
principles which the New England theology 
has especially cultivated, and which for more 
than a generation have been taught with par- 
ticular emphasis from the chair of Christian 
Theology at Andover: the universality of the 
atonement, and the necessity of personal 
choice in order to the existence of either guilt 
or virtue. These principles have gained their 
rights only by hard conflicts. At every stage 
the cry of heresy has filled the air. But they 
have wontheday. They have banished the 
dogmas of guilt for Adam’s sin; of infant 
damnation; of passive regeneration; of the 
universal perdition of the heathen. They have 
been attended all along by concessions— 
concession of the dogmas that all men sinned 
in Adam, that Adam was their federal head, 
that the death of Christ was only for the 
elect ; concession that ‘‘ elect infants’’ who 
die in infancy include all such, that we can- 
not fix the time when moral agency begins, 
that none who die before this point is reached 
are excluded from salvation, and so on 
through ever advancing modifications. The 
path of New England theology is thus strewn 
with concessions—concessions to an advanc- 
ing knowledge of God's word, concessions to 
truth. At the same time, every concession 
has been attended with gain and with new 
construction. We understand Dr. Smyth's 
position to be clearly and definitely within the 
legitimate lines of this movement. We 
understand him to be endeavoring to apply 
to the doctrine of the future life principles 
which the New England theology has already 
triumphantly applied to man’s responsibility 
in the present life; in a word, he is aiming to 
do for Eschatology what already has been 
done for Anthropology. And we cannot but 
express our surprise that for making this ap- 
plication, and that tooin the very spirit of 
progress which characterized the men who 
wrote the Andover Creed, the ‘‘Congrega- 
tionalist”’ greets him with the same hoarse 
cry of heresy with which the ‘‘ Puritan Re- 
corder” assailed the distinguished theologian 
who has just retired from the Abbot pro 
fessorship. 

It cannot be denied that the doctrines of 
eternal punishment and of the judgment 
have lost their proper place in the teach- 
ings of the pulpit. That method alone 
can restore them to a reflective age which re- 
fuses to put intothem more than our Saviour 
left in them, and which brings them into ac- 
cord with the knowledge of divinetruth which 
the Spirit of Christ is ever developing in his 
church. Christianity educates men to ever 
higher, broader, more truthful conceptions of 
God. The quéstionings ef to-day in Christian 
hearts respecting the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment are @ consequence of the elevating 
and spiritualizing power of the Gospel. The 
church should seek out positions that can be 
held. It should be in advance of its enemies. 
True conservatism points this way alone. 

We have recommended the appointment of 
Dr. Smith because we believe that his work 
in all the branches of systematic theology 
will be constructive, quickening and helpful. 
We believe that he will teach at Andover, if 
this shall be his place of labor, a ‘theology 
worked out, as have been all regenerating and 
fruitful systems in the past, not first in the 
cloister, nor in the lecture-room, nor by 
scholastic methods, but in living experienees, 
in the conflicts of life, in the pulpit and for 
the pulpit. Joun P. GULLIVER. 

EcBert C. SmyTaH. 

J. Henry THAYER. 
CuarLes M, Meap. 
WiLLiaM J. TUCKER. 
J. WesLey CHURCHILL. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER, 
April 10th, 1882. 


MADINON SQUARE GARDEN. 
Las but 
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The biggest and most famous animal inthe World 
Just arrived from the Royal Zotjlogical Gardens 
London. Costing nearly , 000. 

The Mighty Monarch of Beasts landed amid the en 
thusiastic shouts of halfa million people. 

Now on Exhibition every Afternoon avd 
in conjunction with 


Pp. T. BARNUM’S 


Very Greatest } meted on Earth, combined with the 
reat London Circus. 
The Great Roman i se Double M Grand Triple Cireus. 
Immense uble fiensaerie. 
Extensive Wuseum of 
Prices of pt hy Be 


‘BEST IN THE WORLD? 


FRONT E 


Wonders, 












WASTE SEWING SILK . . 30c. guide 
no EMBROIDBEY SLIM, 400. per os. 


A 3%-p amphie, giving Rules and D s for 
Knitting :Bitk Btoc mings, Mittens, senor 
Babies’ . a Laces, &0,, wi sent to 


any address on receip tot Six Cents.” Postage stamps 
received as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 
238 Market Street, Phila. 


Best in the World! 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Supportiag Corsets. 
—r™ Dressmakers delight tn 
* ( atcing over them. They 
i Rapecombine durability,com- 4 
Sort, healthfuliess and 
me elegance of form, and 
being made in various 
peo and lengths are 
apted to all. The Ab- 











dominal Corsets with or F 
}) without the Abdominal OJ@F exes 
Supporter for sioul ladies 4 
are unequalled. Physi- 
=~ recominend our Corsets,’ 
They are pot sold by mere nerchantss 
All genuing have Pa leted Back Steel, Circular 
Shoulder Steap,and yaar e corset, 
LADY Cauyv ERS Wa RYWHERE. 
Exclusive territory given. Ladies make this a Pre/- 
itable and Permanent business. Price $1.0.and u 
wares. Orders by mail promptly filled. nd_forcfr- 


culars and terms to Agents, to MADAME GRIB- 
WOLD& + CO yo Brosdvay. Yew York, or to General 
Agent i t& onla, N.Y. J.B.Puc 
Btate Be tn Chicago. SL, Mention this paper. 





WILBOR'S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





To One and All.—Are you suffering from a 
Cough, Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis, or any of the pu l- 
monary troubles that go often md in Consumption? 
If 80, pe ange by - a Cod Liver Oil wd Lame, 


a safe and sure 8 is no quack pera 
tion, but = remnedly “preserfbed by the Poadical 
faculty. laetured only by A. B, WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston Sold by all Mardesisis. 





NEW RICH BLOOO! 


Bloat. mf wiles completely change yy ws " = _ 
the entire system in three months, 
+ wittake 1 pill each nighetiren it tol: ¢ feck4 
to sound health, if such a thing 
beppossbie Sent by mail for 8 letter stay ips. 
+ JOHNSON & CO., 4 ws., 
formerly Bangor, Me. 


AGENTS WANTED. 














BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


J 


By Mary Clemmer, the “nner life," 
sights and nd ary Plommer: UP iepriecies of the Caplio 


famous occupants; shows 
every Government De, 
of life’ behind Rs 


4% fine Engravin; Phe otal heat ing book Out Agents W 


ented. 
irculars to the 
Ladle bra Tazatiees ease Oe Hareiceds Coane 





IMMEDIATELY! 

WANTED #3222 
prepare for as 

Book-keepera, Penmer, Galesmen, £0. Te situations Guaranteed. 


Address with staxap, COBB'SCOLLEGE, 


SALARY AND EXPENSES PAID 
pin, ft Glerks a4 ere oF inj Ll choice 


wanted forthe i jense - 
AGENTS csi35i the Presidente of Ue US. Com Com! 
in one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest seNing ik 
in America. Jmmense profitstoagents. _ Every intelligent per- 
son wantsit. Any one can become a suc cessful agent. Libera! 
terms free. Address HALLETT Book Co., Portland. Maine 
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Specialities in new and 
beautiful Silks and Satins, 
including many elaborate 
designs not found at any 
other house in this city, are 
now attracting much atten- 
tion to the Silkk Department 
of 


Messrs. JAS. MeCREERY 


& co. 


These goods are in so 
great variety as to offer un- 
equaled facilities both for 
matching and combina- 
tions. 

Many of the Extreme Nov- 
elties which are much ad- 
mired for thelr beauty and 
elegance cannot be dupli- 
cated this season. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Broadway, cor. t ith St. 





E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard sts., W. Y. 


STRAW GOODS. 


The Unapproachable Stock. 


UONAPPROACHABLE IN RICHNESS. 
UNAPPROACHABLE FOR LOW PRICES. 
UNAPPROACHABLE IN VARIETY. 
UNAPPROACHABLE IN EXTENT, 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


Latest and Most Desirable Shapes 


OF THE SEASON, IN PLAILC AND FANOY OOLORS 
TO MATGH OOSTUMES. 





BLACK FRENOH OHIPS, HATS AND) 
“JONNETS, 5 45 ts. 


‘ATIN PORCUPINE HATS AND BONNETS. 250. 

JATIN PIPING. AND FANOY MIXED HATS, 
©), $1.25. 

SATIN PIPING HATS AND BONNETS, ALL 
cotors, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2 25 up. 

FINE BELGIAN SPLIT sTRAWS, $1.75, $2, 
$2.25, $2 50 

ITALIAN LOOP AND SATIN PORCUPINE MIX- 
TURES, ALL SHAPES. 

FANCY BELGRADE AND LOOP MIXTURES, 
HATS AND BONNETS, ALL SHAP#S, 55 CENTS. 


erat: 
MISSES’ TRIMMED HATS 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ridley's Fashion Magazine 





18 HANDSOMELY PRINTED ON TINTED PAPER,| _ 


AND PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATES THE LATEST 
STYLES IN TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED HATS, 
TOGETHER WITH ALL THE PREVAILING PASH- 
I10N8 IN LADIES’ WEAR. ALSO°GLYES FULL 
PARTIOULARS FOR ORDERING BY MAIL. . 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 





WM. A. DROWN & CO.’S 
UMBRELLAS. 


For Sale by the Best Dealers Everywhere, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“Columbia” Fast-Color Gingham Umbrellas. 


PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


HOME 
Insurance Company of New York, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY, 
Hifty-seventh Annual Statement 
Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 

TANUARY, 1882. 
CASH CAPITAL. ° ° 








$3,000,000 00 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums, . 1,943,733 00 
Reserve fof Unpaid Losses, . e 245,595 36 
Net Surplus . . . . - 1,806,180 90 





CASH cea! $6,995,509 26 
UMMARY OF assETS 


Held in the windts States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the 
Protection of Policy Holders of FIRE INSURANCE: 





Cash in Banks, . : + $180,172 31 
Bonds and Mort being first lien on Real Estate (worth $8, 600. 780) 4 ° : 1,565, 
United States market value). é . 4,079,500 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value 4 664,6255 
State and Municipal Bonds (market value) 121,750 00 
Loans on Stocks, Por dan on as (mar! —e value of Collaterals, $341,501. 50), 229,750 00 
Interest due on 1s Semmens, 1008 " 85,819 19 
Pr = Hands: of Agents, ° - : ‘ 

Real Estate, . . . ° 47, 399 68 


“Total, $6,006,509 26 
A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand, 


4 - WASHBURN, Secretary. ons. MARTIN, President. 
GREENE Ase't Sec’s. .F. WILLMARTH Vice-Pres't. 
W. x BIGELOW, } A. HEALD, 24 Vice-Pres't. 


New York, January 10, 1882. 


SEMeTRELICAR PETS: 


All the latest Spring Styles, embracing Axmin- 
sters, Moquettes, Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels and Ingrains, at prices that make it an ob- 
ject for all who desire to purchase carpets to call. 











14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., & 18th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








We are constantly a ay elegant novelties 


Dress Sj| GEORGE H. TITUS, 


607, 609, and 611 Fulton St. opposite 
Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. 
OUR 


BLACK SILKS |All GOODS WARRANTED AS REP- 


Are,the products of the — $— reliable foreign and RESENTED. 


| BU TER. 


omeetio manuf: 
yard sold to to be ¢ exactly as repre ented. 
The best Creamery, Orange and 
Delaware County. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, 


Department and at the most reasonable prices. 











We make special mention of our solid colored 


SILK SUITS, 


AT $16.84. Also HAMS. 
Island Eggs and Vegetables 
They are made in our own work-rooms and are 
received fresh 
of most ‘excellent value, piy 4. nats 





FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


J. THOMPSON, 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Breeklyn. 


Turkish, Russian & Electric 


BATHS, 
s 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 34 Clinton St Brook! Nl | Y 
READY. “5 g Me te 


R. He MACY & GO[a2= 8 


Gents’ unlaundried 


SHIRTS 


a pes on of Wamsutta Muslin and guaranteed 
. 99c. 


A really good article, and the price merely nominal. 











SPECIAL OARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY 
MAIL. 





preservatives of health, and a cure for colds, 
catarrh, rheumatism, neuralgia, dyspepsia, paraly- 
sis, malarial, and nervous diseases, sleeplessness 
and kindred affections. They purify the blood, 
equalize the circulation, strengthen the muscles 
and beautify the complexion. 

OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 

LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 


Refrigerators. 


L, H. Mace & Co's, Jewett’s and Farson’s make 
it Will Pay You in great variety, and a complete assortment of 


to send for 3 sample Oard and Testimonials to HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 





ALABASTINE. 


FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS. 





superseded Kalsomine It produces a fine, lasting 
and handsome finish. 





£6, 58, M0, , 04, @, 6 AND 70 ALLEN'BT., --| 


8, 61 AND 6 ORCHARD ST., 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Prior to Removal, 


WILL OFFER 
A LARGE LINE OF 


Axminster; 
Body Brussels 
Tapestry Brussels 
and Ingrain 
CARPETS, 
At Prices Much Below Their Value. 


649, 651 & 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW 8. 8. BOOKS. 








30-00 | Willie and Birdie, 


By Rosalie Gray. A bright story for sient lads 


0s and lassies. 16mo. 352 pp. 4 cuta. 


Tarryport School-Girls. 


ay ee Annette Lucille Noble. An admirable 
book for young ladies, one of the best b = fav- 
orite author. 16mo. 272 pp. 4cuts. $1.1 


Beautiful Hands. 


By Mrs. H. E. Brown. An attractive book for 
young ladies, depicting many fine characters, and 
tracing them through scenes of great interest at 
home and abroad. 16mo. 264 pp. 4 cuts, $1.10, 


Out of the Fold. 


By Mr@. Sarah Chester Logie. A story full of 
humor and pathos, describing a young rl, whose 
home-life, her adventures while “ ont of the fold,” 
will please the reader, 16mo. 240 pp. 4cuts. $1. 


Little Twigs. 

B spark! 
for Among . ” ert rin ~f 
Frolic on a Journey. 


By Mr. M. F. Batts. A charming book for 
thee ter then ever for reading i the little hero- 
ewer nO aaa oes Seng 16mo. 184 pp. 


F ack. 


By Mrs. M. D. Brine. Boys will take to the little 
hero with enthusiasm, and try to — his fine 
traits. 16mo. 182pp. 2cuts. 75 


Ichabod Washburn. 


The frank and true story of an ene 
can boy, a successful business man, and a 
philanthropist, 16mo. 222 pp. 80 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield 8t., 
Beston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
75 State St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Av., 
Chicago; 7157 Market St.. San Francisco. 


MAY ATLANTIC, 


Ready April 15th, contains 


ic Ameri- 
Christian 





Longfelliow’s Latest Poem, 
Mad River, in the White Mountains.” The proof 
of this was revised by the author onlya —_ days 
before his death. 


Thomas Hardy’s New Serial. 


The first chapters of Mn. Harpy’s new story, 
“ Two on a Tower,” for which Tux ATLANTIC has 
purchased the sole right of serial = blication here 
and in Engiand. It will run through eight numbers 
of the magazine. 


Studies in the South. 

The third chapter in the valuable series by the 
author of “ Dangerous Tendencies in Amer- 
ican Life.” 

Doctor Zay. 


The continuation of Miss Paxwrs’s bright serial, 
“Docter Zay.” 


Progress in Agriculture, 
By Education and Government Aid, The con 
siecion of Pror. Hitearp’s valuable and sug- 
gestive article. 


The French Panic. 


An instructive account of the recent financial 
flurry in France, by J. Laurence Lavesumm. 


The May Atiantic also contains a capital 
character aah tp H. H, entitled “ Aanty 
Lane;” an entertaining history of “Old Fort 
a el in ¥ by EpwaRkp ee re a 

fic article on “The Arri of Man 
# an by Joxn Fiske ; the pL 
Mn. BisHoP’s c.. The Honse of & 
Prince ;” and other 


85 conts romano $4.00 a year. 








BROS... © Burling Bit, New York. | AL ANSON CARTER, 


M. B. CHUBOH, Grand Rapids, Mich. 530 Fulton St., Brooklyn. N, Y, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 





